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THE HANDLE TO THE AX 


-. “When Ferdinand Lassalle was begin- 
ning his agitation for the liberation of the 
 workingmen in Germany he tried to get 
-‘Redbertus, who even before Karl Marx 
- had formulated the idea of “mehrwerth,” 
or surplus value, to join him in the cause. 
‘Lassalle contended that ‘the wor 
classes must constitute themselves an in- 
dependent pol tical party, and must make 
mniversal, equal, direct suffrage their 
watchword.” The representation of the 
working classes in the legislature, he 
claimed, «alone could satisfy their legiti- 

- mate interest in a political sense.” Rod- 
_ bertus, on the other hand, preferred that 
they should avoid all palitical agitation, 
and insisted that the question of their wel- 
fare was purely economic; whereupon 
Lassalle, in one of his letters, replied: 
“Without universal suffrage—that is, a 
practical handle by which to realize our 
g@iaim—we may be a philosophical school, | 
or areligious sect, but never a political 
party. Thus it appears to me that uni- 
versal suffrage belongs to our social de- 
mands, as the nandle to the ax.” 
I tell this story not because I am 2 fol- 
lower of the great German, but because 
when he spoke for himself and his own 
wause he spoke for the cause of ali great 
reforms whatever. 
Jogic he states the proposition which is 
fundamental to all true and lasting social 
reform. It is our boast that in this coun- 

- ‘try we have universal manhood suffrage; 
but if the boast be true, why is it that we 
have as clearly marked a governing class, 
even though it be of variable constitution 
and not hereditary, as in any country in 

_ the world? And why is it that for every 
reform whatever we have to appeal to the 

_ Fepresentatives of this class’ It is true 
that all citizens not under the ban of the 
Jaw for cause may go to the polis and 
wote; but it is equally true that unless 
they vote for the representative of one or 
the other of the wings or parties into 
which the organization of the governing 
classes is divided, they have-practically to 
vote in the air, and so to no purpose. Tie 
Jaw, by taking only a part of the machin- 
ery of elections into its own hands, and 
leaving the remaining and most essential 
part subject to the exploitation of irre- 
sponsible individuals and associations or 
parties, has made the government and 
the offices the property of existing parties, 
and directly limited the sutfrage to the 
single alternative of selecting between 
them. This is equivalent to _plac- 
ing the government in commission, 
and = relegating citizens what- 
ever for their effective pulitical ac- 
tion to their rights within one or the 
other of the old political parties, notwith- 
standing the fact that they are irresponsi- 
ble voluntary associations; and the law 
imposes no obligation on them to receive 
or recognize any one within their ranks, 
and does not vest any one with the right 
to vote at their primary meetings without 
subinitting to their principles. The party 
leaders may declare any policy they please; 
may and do use the offices of the people 
asameans of maintaining the effective 
working force of their organization; are 
enabled to raise vast sums of money from 
Office holders and fromthe sale of nomi- 
nations with which to print and distri- 
bute the ballots; and cau, failing a secret 
ballot, buy votes at wholesale in an open 
market—and all because the law has left 
one-half of the machinery of elections at 
the mercy of men whose profession it is 
to disfranchise the masses when they can- 
mot use them. The law has said to us all, 
**You are entitled to the suffrage, and one 
man’s vote shall count as much as an- 
- other’s;” and then, with ifs tonzue in its 
cheek, las aided, “provided you can take 
care of yourselves,” much as though it 
had said: «Every man is entitled: to life, 
Mbenty ond Property,” ant bad neverthe- 
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With his clairvoyant | 


less failed to provide any police or. any 
courts of justice. 

It was originally believed that it was 
enough for the law to accord to all the 
right to go to the polls and vote. Our 
early law makers seem to have taken it 
for granted that this was all that was 
needed. They took no thought of the fact 
that the world is made up of the strong 
and the weak, the rich and the poor, the 
honest and the dishonest; and that with- 
out the safeguards and securities of the 
law, the strong and the rich and the dis- 
honest ‘' always get and keep the upper 
hand. /?4 Dy. yond the weak and the 
hone: Wei -semed to think 
that the... iitution and 
the right to 
cast a ballot was accorac_,” .d did not ask 
where the ballot was to come from, where 
and how the voter was to get it, and how 
and under what limitations of secrecy he 
was to deposit it. They did not foresee 
that some of these things involved—ia 
fact, necessitated—a vast and expensive 
machinery, possession of which at once 
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2 produced a hopeless inequality between 


those who control it and those who do not, 
and that the failure of enforced secrecy 
left free the means for organizing bribery. 
They did not foresee that the individual 
was always left at the mercy of those 
strong, rich and dishonest men who, act- 
ing in concert and as political organiza- 
tions, could supply a part of this ma- 
chinery by men paid out of the public 
treasury and the remainder by men paid 
out of the proceeds of the sale of nomina- 
tions, until at last equal suffrage should 
become a mockery, party nominations a 
purchase and public elections a game of 
skill and chance between two or, at most, 
three organized parties, and in which the 
people have no interest except to protect 
themselves against the worst. They did 
not foresee that in according a right with- 
out supplying the guarantees of thatright 
they were placing the unorganized ma- 
jority at the mercy of the organized mi- 
nority and providing the means for the 
rowth of a class of professional poli- 
ticians who believe in the voice of the 
people only when they can make that 
voice echo their purposes. Little by lit- 
tle the legislature learned how defective 
our legislation was, and some of the 
worst evils were cured after the persistent 
opposition of one of the great parties. 
The democratic party of the past reaped 
the fruit of the inetticient registration 
and canvassing laws, and to-day the 
democratic party is the chief beneficiary 
in the state of the absenve ot legal guar- 
antees as to the right to nominate, as to 
the printing and distridution of the bal- 
lots, and as to the enforced secrecy of the 
ballot. Like the democratic party of the 
past, Which was the party of Tweed, the 
democratic party of to-day, which is the 
party of Hill, is opposed to any reform 
that shall make the declaration of the 
law that all men are politically equal 


} something more than a mischievous lie. 


In uw representative government the citi- 
zen cannot govern at all. He and his fel- 
lows can issue their commission through 
the ballot, and there their power ends. 
Thenceforth, as a body and as individuals, 
except those of them who have been 
chosen or elected, none can take any offi- 
cial part in the government. But the 
whole government springs from the elec- 
tion. The election is the greatest and 
by the people, and yet it is the only act of 
goverament which has not been placed in 
its entirety under the control of the law, 
and the whole of the machinery for which 
is not provided for or protected by statute. 
The result of tnis anomaly is not the prac- 
tical disfranchisement of the minority by 
the majority, but of the majority by the 
minority, so that in the city of New York 
its quarter of a million of voters, uniess 
they are prepared to submit to the terms 
of an unequal and hopeless contest, are 
powerless to do more than select between 
the candidates nominated by the few 
thousand persons who form the active nu- 
cleus of the three local machines. This is 
not disfranchisement. It is worse. It 
is enfranchisement only on condition that 
we use our franchise to vote ourselves into 
political servitude by electing those who 
do not, can not and will not represent us. 
Is it any wonder, then, that our legisla- 
tures are venaland that our governor is 
corrupt—that our so-called representa- 
tives know only three motives, hope of 
gain, fear of punishment, and political 
prestige and power? Is it any wonder, 
then, the law prescribing no sufficient 
limitations to dishonest and fraudulent 
practices, and so offering a high premium 
on those practices through the possession 
of office and influence—is it any wonder, 
I say, that the offices of the people should 
in so many cases be in the hands of the 
enemies of the people, and that the rum 
power and the money power should take 
possession of the machinery of election 
which the law does not: guarantee to the 
people themselves? Is it any wonder that 
our legislature is no longer a deliberative 
body? Isit any wonder that no great 
reform is possible of accomplishment, not 
only, but that even a plain letter of the 
constitution, like the requirement for a 
census, or a clear and unmistakable 
mandate of the pecple, like -that for a 
constituticral convention, is disregarded 
with the most shameless impunity ? 


. Now, whatever ‘we want in the way of 


reform, whether it be tax reform, or land | 


only actof government performed directly. 


reform, or reform of the law governing 
corporations, cr municipal reform, or re- 
form of the liquor law, there is one reform 
which we all want, and which we must 
all have before there is any hope of any of 
these other reforms, or any practical use, 
even, of their discussion, and that is 
electoral reform, whereby the whole ma- 
chinery of elections shall be surrounded by 
the safeguards of law; whereby the ballots 
shall be printed and distributed at public 
expense; whereby all nominations for the 
same office shall be printed on the same 
ticket, and any respectable and _ repre- 
sentative number of citizens shall have 
the right to nominate; whereby-an end 
shall be put to the assessment of .candi- 


and whereby the secrecy of the ballot 
shall be compulsory. 

When we get that we shall have true 
representative government, and we may 
then abide by the consequences. To-day 
our evils arise out of the fact that we 


while we strike with one hand we cut off 
the other, instead of the evil at which we 
aim. We must have the handle to the 
ax. Wim M. Ivoss. 


March ef the Workers. 
Tune: “Jobn Brown’s Body.” 
Ours are the voices that for ages were un- 
heard, 
Ours are the voices of a fdtiive long deferred. 
Cry all toyether: we shall speak the final 
word, 
Let the Cause'go marching on. 
Glory! glory! hallelujah! - 
Glory! glory! ballelujab! 
Glory! glory! hallelujah! 
Let the Cause go marching on. 


Ours are the votes that give us the weapons 
we can wield, 
Ours are the votes that make our proud op- 
ponents yield. 
Vote all together, and our charge shall clear 
the field, 
And the Cause go marchiug on. 
* Glory! glory! hallelujah! 
Glory! glory! halielujah! 
Glory! glory! hallelujah! 
Let the Cause go marching on. 


Ours are the millions, though it may not be in 
gold, 
Ours are the millions who will right the 
wrongs of old. 
More all together 2s the ocean waves are 
rolled, 
When the storm goes marching on. 
Glory! glory! hallelujah! 
Glory! glory! hallelujan! 
Glory! glory! hailelujah! 
Let the Cause go marching on. 


The United Laber Party. 


. The state convention of the united lebor 
party was held in Cooper union in this city on 
Wednesday, 19th. and Thursday, 20th. The 
largest number of delegates present was 276, 
mainly from New York and Brooklyn. The 
united labor party paper, The People, filled 
with articles in favor of protection, was dis- 
tributed among the delegates. The presi- 
dential candidates, Messrs. Cowdrey and 
Wakelield, were preseut. The convention 
resolved that, in addition to the regu- 
lar united fabor electoral ticket, demo- 
cratic and republican tickets should also be 
printed, with the substitution of the two 
united labor electors-at-large. Messrs. Red- 
path and Wilder, both protectionists, were 
chosen for e!ectors-at-large.. The convention 
also indorsed the republican canditate for 
governor, Warner Miller, and nominated 
John H. Blakeney for lieutenant governor 
and Lawrence J. McParliu for judge of the 
court of appeals. 

On Sunday night a meeting was held in 
Madison Square garden, where the anti-pov- 
erty fair is going on, at which Dr. McGlynn 
declared his intention of voting for the thirty- 
four republican electors and the two united 
labor electors-at-large. But at the meeting 
of the executive committee on Tuesday night 
Dr. McGlynn iutroduced a resolution, which 
was adopted, declaring that all officers of the 
party must support the wiole united labor 
party electoral ticket. | 


In the Eighth Congressional District. 


New York City, Sept. 21.—The Single tax 
club of the Eighth congressional district held 
its first public meeting in support of Cleveland 
and Thurman last evening at its headquar- 
ters, Nu. 412 Grand street. Owing to the 
stormy weather and short notice the attend- 
ance was not so large as might have been ex- 
pected. But those who were present had no 
reason to regret having come out in the 
storm. 

After a few introductory remarks by the 
ehairman Mr. William J. Gorsuch was intro- 
duced. He delivered an exccedingly inter- 
esting and able speech on the subject of free 
trade. He had tbe ciosest attention of the 
audience, and received their hearty applause. 
Then cume Mr. William McCabe, who spoke 
on the single land tax theory, interspersing 
bis remarks witb apt illustrations from bis ex- 
perieuce in the early golden days of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. John H. Docherty closed the 
meeting with a fiery attack on the principle 
of protection. 

The club will hold public meetings at its 
headquarters every Thursday evening, and 
iu order to cover the entire congressional 
district, will shortly arrance for one or two 
other meetings in the week for other parts of 
the district. Hernan G. Loew, President. 


Henrv Geerse in Newark. 


The single tax Cleveland and Thurman 
meeting beldin Newark on Thursday of last 
week, at which Henry George spoke, was a 
very ‘large und successful one. Over 1,2 
personas crowded into the rink, many bemg 
compelled to stand. Hugh O. Pentecost in- 
truduced Mr. George in a neat and appro- 
priate address. There was mucb enthusiasm 
‘shown duriog Mr. George’s speech, especially 
near the close, when he explained the land 
tax. Many preminent members of beth pur 
ties were present. A lite balcony that had 
been used as a band stand when the hall was 
a skating rink, broke down‘ during the speech, 
but it caused no excitemeut, and no one was 
seriously injured. 


Phe Dot Pisce Lett tor the Ocher Fellows. 


Daureit Bree Press. 
The earth is but a shallow obust, 
Arvund a core of beat and flame. 
Some people on it den’t ask much; 
. The crust is geod ae for them. - 


dates and the use of money in elections, . 


have the ax without the handle; and 


“sot 


N. K. THURBER, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONI- 
CLE & CO., ATTENTION. 


Semething fer All Pretectionists Distrib- 
wting That Circalar te Lie Awake e’ 
Nights and Think Abeut—J. B. Sargent 
Gets Dewn te Facts. 

' Mr. Walter Carr, of Walter Carr & Ce., 
produce commission merchants, 180 Cham- 
bers street, not long since wrote to Mr. J. B. 
Sargent, of Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Conp., one of the largest hardware manu- 
faeturing firms in the United States, ask- 
ing for comparative figures in cost of labor 
and materials entering iato Belgian car 
springs andthe same kind of springs made 


here. Accompanying bis reply, Mr Sargent 


sent the followiug circular: 


SIXTY CENTS A DAY. 


While in Brussels, Selgium, last summer 
(said W. H. Perkins), I saw some skilled la- 
borers making spiral steel springs, such as we 
use in our freight cars. They receive sixty 
cents per day, while our blacksmiths receive 
€2 for the same work.. I asked the Belgian 
proprietor why he didn’t pay more. He said: 
“Iam handicapped. When I get $100 vot 
of car springs into New York harbor (for I 
sell my car springs in America) I have to 
salute your Yankee flag and give up $50.” 

“Where does that come from?’ I asked. - 

‘It comes off my men’s wages,” he suid. 

“But suppose America had free trade?” 

“Free trade!” he exclaimed; ‘‘why, I would 
flood the Yankees with car springs. I would 
treble my works to-morrow.” 

“But wouldao’t that break our stee! springs 
makers up?” I asked. 

“Yes, for a while.” 

“How long?’ 

“Why, till your men worked for stacty cents 
per day, as our men do."—[{San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

This tells the whole story. How any wage 
earner in the country can vote for President 
Cieveland’s re-election is more than I can un- 
derstand. Bread, meat and clothing should 
be more to any man than even life long affili- 
ation with apy party whose policy becomes 


antagonistic to his best interests. 


; H. K. THURBER. 

Iu reference to the foregoing Mr. Sargent 
says: : 

It is strange that such smart men as Mr. 
Thurber know so little out of their own lines 
where they have never investigated. 

In the first place, M. W. H. Perkius or the 
San Francisco Chronicle or Mr. Thurber or 
the Belgiaa proprictor lied if they intended 
to state that a Belgian blacksmith got only 60 


‘cents per day for the same work for which an 


American blacksmith iu spring making (spiral 
steel springs for cars) gets $2. And there is 
anotber &b ip saying that the Belgian spriag- 
maker deducts $0 in New York for the $100 
worth of springs sent there. And it is another 
fib to say it comes off the man’s wages. 

Inthe first place, the Belgian or English 
manufacturers are always talking to green 
Yankees about their cheap labor in order to 
dissuade the Yankees from going into the 
business of ma the goods. 

Then that spring maker buys his steel rods 
or large wire at nut over half their cost in 
America, for the reason that having only ten 
per cent protection in Belgium the maker of 
the steel has rubbed up his wits and has in- 
vented. and planned and studied his busiuess 
elgium has tow ths very best aod 
most economical steel plants in the world, 
that will geet more good solid steel out of a 
ton of iron ore and at a les’ price per pound 
than any other, not excepting the Englishmen, 
to this date. He gets his plant at a very low 
cost for construction, because the whole thing 
was made out of duty freetnaterials. Hisore 
is duty free, as are his fluxes and coal, The 
living of his men is duty free, and all the 
various expenses are duty free, so that he is 
able, aud does, produce so much better steel 
in his unprotected condition than the Ameri- 
can protected aud half learned steel maker, 
that no economical railroud manager would 
have springs made from the uncertain <mer- 
ican steel at auy price when he could get 
Belgian steel made springs. 

The ‘‘protection” that forces the American 
consumers to put into the pockets of tbe 
American steel maker is not a protectiou to 
his laborers, but to his ignorance of the 
science of fine, tough steel making, and he will 
never learn till he is unprotected. 

The Americau manufacturer of good re- 
liable steel springs must import the steel ata 
duty in cash of furty-tive percent. Aad that 
isabout all there isto it. The forty-five per 
cent, with the same on cxpenses of freight in 
Europe, packing, broker's custom house tees, 
etce., makes the forty-five per cent equal to 
fifty per cent. The making of the steel into 
a cuil spring is of very little cost. The steel 
is cut iato proper lengths, heated inaturnice 
aud each piece long enough for a spring is put 
into a machine and turned into a spring in less 
than half a second, and a & per week buy can 
dotbe work as wellasanybudy. They may 
take long reds of steel, auneul them, and ther 
turu them iuto one lungs spiral spring, six or 
eight feet long, and then saw them up iuto 
proper lengths with a circular saw, and then 
heat and temper—a quick job and very little 
labor. 

If we paid eighty cents for ‘ie same amount 
of work that is dune in Belgium for sixty 
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aad 


‘ cents aud the living cust were the same, all 


the Belgian workmen would be here in two 
mouths if wages did not go up equal to ours 
befcre they all lett. But the fact is that we 
do not pay more for the sume amount of 
work (counting by result), not more than to 
make up for our higher cost for the same 
living. Aud skiiled to medium Belgiaus 
almost never siay in America and only few 
come. J. B. SARGENT. 

Ou the reverse side of the circular above 
quoted is printed a table of comparative 
wages in England and the United States, in 
which iron molders are qucted as getting 
$7.50 in wages in England and 315 in the 
United States; batters, 36 in Englaud and 
from $12 to $24 in the Uuited States; machin- 
ists, $8.50 in England and 318 in the United 
States; cloeckmukers, $7 in England and 318 
in the United States; shvemakers, $6 in Eng- 
land and 312 in the United States, and sv on. 

Mr. Sargeut said in regard to this table: 

In small cities of ordinary living expenses 
United States wages are uot near the printed 
rates. Iron molders at hardware factories 
dun’t average over $10 and do doubie the 
work done iu English factories of the same 
vlass. How many batters in a factory earn 
824 per week? Maclinisis in Siaetice “et 
from $1.50 to 82.75 for prise only.  Cicek- 
Makers ure put at $18, but men in Connecticut 
clock factories do nut average over $9. Shoe- 
makers $12; they do not average over 39 in 
shoe factories for journeymen; some fine 
workmen ect more. Englishmen are very 
senree in the United States in the emwploy- 
Meuts ou the card, and when they try they 
usually back out of the big day’s work re- 
quired in the factory or shop. 

Why don’t the table on the card show the 
wages of Austria, Hungary, Bobemia, Italy, 


a 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1888. 


‘Spain, France, Germany and Russia—all high 
tariff countries? J. B. SARGENT. 


MR. JARRETT’S HARD ROAD. 


Single Tax Men in Indianayelis Give Him 
a Little Recestiva and Tender Him an 
Address—Roger Q. Mills’s Big Meeting. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sept. 23.—The inclosed 
clipping from the Sentinel of the 2ist will give 
you an idea of the “picnic” the single tax men 
down here can have with a protectionist like 
John Jarrett. 


and the questions we propounded to Mr. Jar- 
rett soon led that gentleman into deep water 
and a strong current. in fact, the crrreat 
Was so strong that the chairman of cbc meet- 
ing was forced to come to the rescue 11h the 
excuse that the carriage was waiting, the 
hour late, etc. Here is the newspaper ex- 
tract: 


John Jarrett, the lily fingered and well fed 
agent of the American iron and steel ring, 
spoke to about three hundred people at the 
Virginia avenue rink last night. It was sup- 
posed to be a meeting of w orkingmen, but for 
some inexplicable reason the speaker of the 
evening was istroduced by Kelleher, whose 
fight against the early closing association has 
made bim especially Obaosious to the work- 

ingmen of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Jarrett’s speech was of the stereotyped 
monopoly sort. He said the Mills bill (42 per 
cent tariff) was free trade, and told his hear- 
ers that trusts, monopolies and combines were 
the “offspring of free trade ideas.” Speak- 
ing of the “abuse” with which he bad been 
assailed by the demécratic press since he be- 
gan doing the dirty work of the tariff rings, 
he said: 

“The reports in the Indianapolis Sentinel 
and the Brooklyn Eagle, to the effect that I 
said that the tariff had nothing to do with 
high wages in this country, are incorrect. 
What I did say was, that were it not for le- 
bor or ganizations wages would not be so 
high as they are.” 

He clesed_ his speech, which was about an 
hour and a half long, with a eulogy of An- 
drew Carnegie, Who made 31,500,000 in a year 
cut of the tariff, and locks out his men when- 
ever they ask a "small share of the tariff fat. 
He also praised Harrison, and said all work- 
ingmen ought to support him. 

Mr. Jebu Jarrett was somewhat surprised 
at the close of bis remarks at being ap- 
proached by six geutlemen who have hereto- 
fore always voted the republican ticket, but 
will not do so this time. 

Their names are Thomas J. Hudson, 155 Elm 
street; Gilbert Seibert, 562 East McCarty 
street; Charles H. Krause, 119 North Liberty 
street; Jchn F. Gibson, "36 Fayette street; 
James L. LeFevere, 1 Fuyette street, and Joba 
Dougherty, Jefferson avenue. Mr. Dougherty 
introduced the delegation and said: 

“We have listencd intently to your speech, 
Mr. Jarrett, but can’t agree with your senti- 
ments. We are all of us w orkingmen and we 
have heretufcre been good republicans. But 
we won't be with you this time—and there are 
dozens more like us 1n this city, and don’t you 
forget it.” 

Mr. Mills spoke bere in Tomlinson hall on 
Friday evening last. Standing room was at 
a premium even in that vast ball, without 
music or any unusual advertisement. This 
‘we regard as a good omen, as it goes to show 
that the people are thinking ou economic ques- 
tions, and through such rifts in the clouds we 
see the single tax sun shine with the light of 
universal brotherhood aod ‘herty.. 
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A Significant Straw. 

Kansas City, Mo., September 15.—Last 
night Judge Chester H. Krum of St. Louis 
addressed a large gathering of demo- 

crats and others in. Turoer hall, this. city, in 
favor of tariff reduction. Judge Krum, as 
you probably know, was until recently one of 
the promiuent republicans of this state. His 
speech last night was. one of exceeding abil§ 
itv—free from all pyretechnical, spread- 
eagle tinsel, moderate in tone, dignified, solid, 
polished. It was the effort not “merely of a 
strong man, but.of a cultured scholar. It was 
listened to with the closes¢ attention through- 
out. Hemade it plaia that no man of the 
least independence of thought, familiar with 
the traditions of the republican party and the 
utterances of its great leaders, couid con- 
sistently do otherwise than. support: Cleve- 
land and Thurman. It was pre-eminently a 
speech to convince—and it did ccavince, for 
I know of at least one republican protection- 
ist who at the end admitted that he had been 
wholly mistaken, and that’ protection is a 
fraud anda humbuz. 

In showing what the tariff is, and citing the 
definitions “of verious authcrities, Judge 
Krum said, “I assume that there are working 
men here. te-night. . . Has Henry George 
Igst his right to their confidence?” When be 
uttered the name of Genury George there was 
an instantaneous, vigorous, bearty applause 
from all parts of ‘the hall.” That this should 
have’ occurr eu ut a democratic meeting is 
certainly as ignificant Straws? : 

: J. P. GILMER.» 
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Organized in Detroit. : 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 21—There is now an 
association here founded for the purpose of 
pushizg tariffreform in this campaign. ‘The 
name (t ax reform ussociation) i invites the co- 


Those mentioned in the report ; 
are all single tax men and rank free traders, 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 
EXPLAINING THINGS. 


HENRY GEORGE ANSWERS QUESTIONS 
ABOUT THE ISSUE OF THE DAY. 


A Great Gathering at the Third Single 
Tax Meeting—Whkere the Pretective Byso 
tem Originated—How the Kevyenue Skeuld 
be Collectedi—The Trae Principles af Come 
imerce, Erc. 


The meeting at Cooper union on Friday 
evening, Sept. 21, was remarkable, not oaly 
for its size, but for its character. A large 
proportion of the audience was evidently 
compoagd of men who had come with a serious 
.purpose to learn something concerning & 
great political issue, and a determination to 
do their own thinkinge—to hear the evidenee 
and weigh it for themselves. The ques- 
tions asked were no mere chance in- 
quiries propounded on the spur of the mio- 
ment. The quesiioners had evidently consid- 
ered matters before hand, and each one in 
turn:placed before the speaker of the evening 
what he considered the strongest point 
against the doctrine of free trade. Tie meet- 
ing was thoroughly orderly and thoroughly 
in earnest. Thére was little of that hur- 
rahing for men and phrases that ordinarily 
distinguishes political meetings; but there 
was quick apprehension of argument aad 
illustration, and applause that betokened 
thought.,.. Many present had never before at- 
tended a single tax meeting; and to them the 
‘tone and temper of the proceedings were a 
revelation, and satisfied them that the demo- 
cratic party leaders were acting foolishly in 
not pressing the tariff. question on the atten- 
ticn of workingmen in all its fuliness. 

William T. Croasdale, chairman of the sin- 


_ gle tax committee, called the meeting to or: 


der, and introduced Mr. George with the 
following remarks: . 
CHAIRMAN CROASDALE’S REMARKS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I suppose that we 
all understand the nature of the meeting we 
are to hold here to-night. A great question 
has come: recently into American politics 
about which men differ, and they differ 
chiefly because in the past twenty vears there 
has been no rational discussion of the princi 
ples that underlie it. This meeting is a meet- 


; ine to consider precisely waat there is in the 


i 


operation of all without respect to political 


creed.” Weekly meetings: will be beld for 
discussiou. There are among its membership } 
men of all faiths, as may be seen from the 
officers: President, W. 
trader; vice-president, O. A. Robinson, siugie 
tax; treasurer, P. Dee, f tree trader; secretury, 
J. F. Duncan, single tax. 

A fine meetitig room, very central, has been 
secured. J. EK. FINegart, 

45 Waterloo. street. 


Tweltth Cougressional District Organized. 
The single tax men of the Twelfth econ- 
gressional district, consisting of the Twen- 
tieth, Twenty-first and Twenty-second assem- 
bly districts, met last. Monday evening, Sept. 
24, ut 1.621 Seecad avenue, und organized a 
Clevelaud and Thurman single tax club of 
the Twelfth congressional district. The next 
meeting will be held Friday evening, Sept. 28 
at the same place, at which ul. single tax 
men ia the above district ure requested to be 
present. Order of business, election of per 
manent officers. Regulur’ meetings every 
Monday evening. ARTHUR FIEGEL, 
Chairman pro tem. 


Unity Congregation. 

The first meeting of Dmty coneregation this 
fall was held Jast Sunday morning at Masonic 
temple. The hall was weil filled. Myr. Peate- 
cost deseribed the objects of the congregation 
aud declared the entire independence of his 
pulpit. Services will be held every Sunday 
morning at 11 o'clock. 


Oa the Highway to Jerusalem. 
Toronto, Canuda, Sept. 21.—With ithe Eng- 
lish tibera: party adv ocating tuxation of 
ground rentsand the “protection” party inthe 


G. Brownlee, free ’ 


States on the eve of breaking up, I feel that 


we are already far on the highway to Jeru- 
WILLIAM A. DouGuass. 


tariff for all men—not for workingmen alone, 
but for the whole American people. (Ap- 
plause.) Is ita good thing or is it a bad 
thing to tax commodities? 

There are men here of all shades of opinion, 
men of all political parties und of no political 
party. After Mr. George has made a, brief 
address, and after we have gone through the 
‘usual ceremony necessary to enable us to 
continue these meetings—taking up a collec- 
tion—he will then stand bere and answer | 
all questions that bear upon the principles 
underlying the tariff discussion. And to 
make it sure that the meeting may pro- 
ceed with regularity and order it is ab 
solutely necessury that we shall have only 
oue man on his feet asking questions at @ 
time. The audience wants to hear the ques- 
tion as well as the-answer. And, therefore, 
no man’s question will be answered unless he 
is first recognized by myself as chairman of 
the meeting. I will endeavor to be perfectly 
fair and recognize everybody, but I cannot 
recognize everybody at once, and I will there- 
fore have to recognize the particular man 
whose eye catches mine at the moment; but 
‘all will have a chance. 

We want all men who have come eve 
loaded with questions with which they think 
they can break down the speaker to have a 

air chance to wy. (Applause.and laughter.) 

It is possible.to conduct such a meeting as 
this in entire order and with perfect good na- 
ture. The fact that there are men here who 
are devoted adherents of the existing tariff I 
am glad of; and Dhope that the large number 
of absolute free traders present wil! bear with 
patience the fallacies of their questions. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 

Atter announcing several meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, the chairman intro- 
duced Mr. George, who was received with. 
jong continued applause. He said: 

HENRY GEORGE'S REMARKS. 
Lediesand Gentiemen: At our Grst meeting, 
when I spoke here with William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, (applause) I was much interrupted. by 
questions. Lanswered them as faras I could, 
but finally said that if the questioners would 
allow me to finish 1 would «sk the committee 
to set another night, when I would stand 
upou this platform Vand answer all questions 
us to the principles involved in the tariff ques- 
tien that might be propounded by the audi- 
ence. Iam here to do that to-night. (Ap- 


fuuse). 
And let me say for the sake of the audience, 


that those who ask questions should put them 
briefly and concisely, that they should not be 
accompenied by long comments, explanations 
or stutements, because the audience may 
grow restive. I will try to answer all ques- 
tions propounded as fairly as I can. |} 
shall net, however, answer any questions 
relating to statistics, or to facts. that are not 
' conimonly known; first, because I am not. an 
encyclopedia (laughter), and. second, because 
Thave—and it is proper that we all should 
have—a great distrust of any argument 
upon a subject like this, founded upon facts 
og statistics that are not. generally known. 
(Applause.) ‘Figures cannot lie,” it is. said; 
but in the collection and arrangement and 
invention of figures, itis easier to give a false- 
hood.an appeurance of truth than in. any 
other way. And this great question that we 
are tu-night to talk about does not require 
any knowledge of statistics, any knowledge 
of special facts. Anyone of ordinary intelli- 
gence and with knowledge of the great gen- 
eral fucts that are common property, is able 
to settle for himself the tariff question. (Ap- 


pleuse.) 
Lama free trader (long-contiuued applause), 


a free trader not by inheritance or by educa- 
tien, for, lixe most of us, | presume, I was 
educated “ protectionist and continued to be- 
lieve in protection until I came to think for’ 
myself and examine the question. When I 
did I saw the fallacies of protection and Isaw 
the strength and.beauty of free trade; and I 
believe that will be the case with every man 
who, using his own intelligence, will fairly 
| examine the subject. 
_ I stand here to-nirht representing the belief 
in free trade. (Applause.) Not in British free 
trade (applause), not in what those people 
who are 10 favor of a tariff for revenue only 
call free trade, but real free trade—itrade 
free of all restrictions whatever. (Applausc.} 
I believe thatitis a natural right of men to 
trade. I believe that protection is a robbery 
of the many for the benefit of the few (great 
applause); I believe that the carrying out to 
its full logical conclusion of the free trade 


"principle will solve al! social! difficulties, willdo 


away with the impediments that now prevent 

-dabor from employing itself, and will make 
wages what they ought to be—the full eara- 
angs of Jabor. (Applause.) 

When that is doue, all necessary may not 

fe done; but the great wrong and injustice 
that lies at the foundation of our social sys 

_ fem will be done away with. We shall have 
go more deep, involuntary poverty, and the 
roads wiii be clear to move forward to other 
reforms. ‘Acd, therefore, I think that this 
campaircn that we have now entered upon is 
the must important that bas taken place for 
a@imost a generation; that it is what the cam- 
paicn in 1860 was—the begioning of a great 

movement for the extension of human free- 
dom. (Great applause.) 

The collection was then taken up. As soon 
as it “vas finished Mr. Croasdale called for 
questions. Several men in different parts of 
the hall sprang to their feet, Mr. Croasdale 
Fecognized one cf them, and in this way the 
questions aud answers proceeded as follows: 


Question.—If all the sister ctatesof New* 


Wark would impose a duty on all goods com- 
ing from her, what would be the conse- 
aqueaces? . 
Anuswer.—It would be bad for the sister 

‘gtates und bad for New York 

Q.—Is it possible to open natural oppeortuni- 
ties under a protective tariff ? 
A.—Theoretically, yes; but we would still 
suffer under the disadvantage of the protec- 
tive tariff. Practically, I think no, because 
#0 Jong as this superstition of protection blinds 
them, men will not turn to see the great ad- 
vantage that would come from opening nat- 
wral opportunities. I speak, as I understand 
the gentieman to refer, to the natural oppur- 
tunities of the country itself. A protective 
tariff, of course, bars us out from the advan-- 
tlaces we ought to get from the natural oppor- 
tunities of other couniries. (Applause.) 

The First Questioner.—I should iike to refer 
tomy frst question. J believe ubat the ques- 
tion was not understood. i mean, with things 
Jeft.as they ure vow; with the only change 
that all the sister states of New York should 
impose a duty on all goods coming from New 
Wark, all otber things as they now are. What 
mrould be the consequence ! 

_ A—I said that it would be bad for the sister 
statesand bad for New York. It wouid be 
bed for the sister states, siuce it would place 
an impediment in the way of their getting 
things produced in New York—things they 
mow get from New York because they want 
them; becuse they can get them better or 
ebeaper than they can get them at bome. 
And this restriction apon the export trade of 
New Vork to the sister states would also re- 
strain the impurt trade of New Yurk. We 
could get less of the productions of the sister 
states. Bad for usal! around. (Applause.) 

Q.—Where did the protective system origi- 
mare? 

A.—Where, itis rather hard to say. We 
got at from Europe. But China has a still 
more ancient aud a more logical and effective 
protective system. (App!ause and iaughter.) 
Ber policy has been the shutting out of all 
trade with Uther ccuntries and furbidding the 
wse of labor saving machinery. In China the 
protective system has been carried to some 
appreach be its lugicai conclusion. To curry 
at-vut tury a lariff wal) wouid have to be im- 
posed betsveen every family and every other 
family. (Lauzbter.) 

Tte bistury uf protectionism is, however, 
about this. The primitive mode of raising rev- 
ente is substurtually that which we propose 
da gulug buck tu the single tax. (A. ~lause.) 
Freeaom, if you will consider it, always ante- 
dates siavery. And in the beginoing noth- 
jug was more cleariy recogaized than that all 
the citizens vf a country bad an equal right 
go the use of the soil of that country. Thuse 
wh. by commun consent were given the 
advantages of the use of more land or 
better laud than their fellows were expect- 
ed iu relurn to do something fur the rest. 
Even uuder the feudal system, what econ- 
wists call reat—what we geuerally speak of 
a@s tbe valve of land—provided for the ex- 
peoses of government. In England, for in- 
Stance, out vf the rents of one portion of the 
fauds the king was maiotained and the ex- 
peuses of the civil list burue. They were the 
crown lands. Qutof another portion came 
the expenses of public worship, of the support 
of schuclsand the care of tbe poor. Those 
were the church lands. Cut of a third por- 
tion the expenses of war. They were the 
jands held on military tenures. The holders 
oi those tenures were obliged to do the fight- 
ing or to furnish men to do the fighting. And 
an thuse times England bad no public debt. 
War was declared and waged, and peace 
came, without Jeaving any burden upon 
the body of the people. There was a fourth 
portion of land, called the commons, that 
around every village was open for the use of 
all the inbabitants. Gradually profligate 
monarchs gave away the crown lands. The 
reforniation came, and tbe church lands were 
diviced among greedy uobles. Aad fiaally, 
da the reiga of Charles Il, the military tenures 
were abvlished and the revenues they had 
brought were replaced by indirect taxes on 
wonsumption. From tbat day dates the vast 
mational debt of Great Britain. And from 
the time of the Tudurs to the present the ap- 
propriation of the commons has gone on in 
av iand. 

We know that the Roman emperors levied 
some sort.of import duties on things brought 
into Italy; und to governments, as distiuct 
from the people, such taxes have always 
eormeuded themselves. The advuotage of 
aud rect taxesto amonarch is clear. <A di- 
Wect tax, as President Clevelard (applause) 
says, always puts people upon inquiry.. No 
one puys a direct tax for public expenses 
Without inquiring prety closely as to what 
those expenses are. The difference between 
direct tax aud ao indirect tax is this: A direct 
tax falls apon the man wh» pays it to the 
government, while the mau who pays an in- 
direct tax to the government is able tu push 
at off on somebody else. (Appluuse.) All 
takes upon commvdities in the course of em 
change, ull taxes on the processes or mate- 
giaisof production, are indirect taxes, The 
person who pays is enabled to add the tax to 
his prices, and generally to add it with a 
profit; aud so it passes frem hand to baad. 
The payer gets back his money and ordina- 
rily gets back sumething more, too. All such 
taxes favor monupoly—they tend to concen- 
trate business by requiring more capital. 
Therefure, as we see it universally, the men 
who first pay indirect taxes never grumble 
about it. Qu the contrary, they like it, You 
koow how we levied a tax on the manufact- 
ureof matches durmg the war. So far from 
the match manufacturers growling, they 
welcoined it. So far from asking for its 
sepeal, they fought against its repeal with 
ali their power. To-day we have an indi- 
rect internal revenue tax on cigars.) The 
cigar manufacturers do not object; on the 
agontrary, they want that tax continued. 
So with the whisky manufacturers They 
bitterly opposed the reduction of the tax, and 
they would exert a!] their efforts to-day to 
prevent itsrepeal. The reason is, that such 
taxes cvncentrate the business—tend in favor 
of the mav who bas the most money. (Ap- 
plause.) Thus, indirect taxes, provoking no 
vemvunstrance from tke peuple who frst pay 
them, aud set bcing cunscivusly felt by the 
peuple who ailtimately pay them in higher 
prices, are the easiest way in which mon- 
 g@rchs and their ministers or governmests, as 
@istinct from the peopie, can reise mouey for 


-and Suey {fo no 


profligate expenditures. Therefore they early 
came into favor. And indirect taxes upon 
commodities brought into the country are 
very easily raised. By stationing officers at 
a few ports the whole volume of trade can be 
intercepted. as the Moors in Spain at Tarifa 
—from which we get our word “‘tariff”—used 
to levy blackmail on passing ships. (Ap- 
plause.) A “tariff for revenue” being thus 
established. the manufacturers or producers 
of certain kinds of goods within the country 
found that by this shutting off of foreign com- 
petition they could get higher prices for their 
own goods. So they became protectionists 
and said, ‘This tax is a good thing for the 
whole country.” And aided by certain con- 
fusion of thought growing out of the use of 
money, the idea of protection—or the mercan- 
tile system, as Adam Smitb calls it~—became 
general in Europe, and with the exception of 
a few free cities every government acted 
upon it.” That is, in short, the history of pro- 
tection. (Applause.) 

It is not an American idea. (Applause.) It 
is one of those incongruous things that do not 
fit our institutions or our principles, and that 
we, in the mere spirit of servile imitation, 
have adopted from Europe. ' 

We owe tothe constitution of the United 
States, not the protective tariff—that isa vio- 
lation of the spirit of the constitution (applause) 
—but we owe to the constitution the free trade 
that exists between our states. If, instead ofa 
union that by constitutional provision secures 
to all the people of that union the benefit <f 
free trade among themselves, the revolution 
had left bere thirteen independent states with 
no league between them, there can be no 
doubt that the spirit of protection would have 
grown up between the states, and that to-day 
we would bave tariff barriers between New 
York and New Jersey, Ncw Jersey and Pear- 
sylvania, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and so on, 
and that there would be the same effort to 
keep up these tariffs that we have now to 
keep up our present protective duties, for the 
essence of protectiun is that somebody profits 
by it. (Applause.) Its whole purpose is to 
give certain people more wealth, chutzis tc 
say, more of the products of labor, than they 
could get without it. (Applause.) It is a 
clumsy and inefficient and costly way of doing 
what is done by the bounty system. It is the 
creation of favored monopolies, just as was 
the direct creation in the time of the Tudors. 
When we put on a tariff duty for the purpose 
of enbancirg the prices of articies produced in 
this couutry, aod thus “encouraging” the pro 
ducers of those articles, the beneficial effect 
to them is of the same uature as would be a 
tax levied directly on the people to provide 
for bounties paid directly te them. - But it is 
an exceedingly clumsy and inefficient system. 
It costs the people far mure than it would 
cost to have the bounty taken by direct taxa- 
tion, and it can only be applied to some pro- 
ducers and not toall. The great body of our 
industries are of a kind that no tariff can 
protect. How can you protect the brick- 
layer, the housebuilder, oy a tariff? How 
can you protect the farmer by a tariff? 
(Applause.) But under the bounty system, if 
we were to levy a tax upon the whole people, 
and then pay cut the proceeds in direct boun- 
ties, we might encourage everybody, or try 
to. We might give every man a bounty. And 
if we taxed every Duody to protect everybedy, 
what would it come to! (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Q.—How is it that while we raise cotton 
which is expurted to Eugland, the English 
manulacturer can Weave 10 iuto the finished 
goods cheaper than we can here and at tbe 
same time pay digher wages than exist tu-day 
ia Lowell? 

A—If English manufacturers can weave 
cotton cheaper than can be dune in the United 
states jt is. because we suffer from protection 


Raw cotton is only oue uf the elements in cot- 
ton spinning. Machinery is made very much 
bigher in the United States than it ought to 
be. J remember some years ago—I don’t 
know bow it is now—reading a statement that 
a cotten mill in the Wuited States custs twice 
as much for the same machinery as in Eng- 
land. Dye stuffs, chemicals, etc., cost more 
because of our tariff. 

Again, Eagland having a comparatively 
free trade with other nations, and taking 
their goods in return, can se}] to them her 
gouds, The shutting out, by our protective 
turiff, of the commerce we would ctherwise- 
bave with Australia,South American and other 
portions of the world that are large demand- 
ers of cofton goods, checks their importation 
of our cottun goods. (Applause.) 

Q.—Would the necessities of life—the food 
stulfs—be cheaper under free trade or under 
prutecliun or reduced tariff! 

A.—They would be cheaper under reduced 
tariff, and still cheaper uader free trade. For 
instance, one of the very important food 
stuffs is sugar. Sugar is made | think at least 
tifty per cent higher—at any rate very much 
higbher—in the United States because of the 
tariff. We have made sugar higher for years 
and years under the pretense of encouraging 
u few sugar planters near the mouth of the 
Mississippi, with the effect to-day of allowin 
a trust of sugar refiners to bleed the peop 
of the United States (applause) at their 
mercy. So with ail fvod stuffs that are im- 
ported; the tariff causes an enhancement of 
cust. It also increases the cust of producing 
fvod here. For instance, one of the great 
machines for producing food in the coustry— 
for production is not completed until the 
article is carried to the consumer—is the rail- 
road. How enormously our protective duties 
on iron and steel have increased the cost of 
railroads every one knows. So with agri- 
cultural implements, and so on. 

The Same Questioner.—The main food is 
bread and beet. I would ask you to dwell on 
that question and not on sugar. 

A.—The gentleman asks me to dwell par- 
ticularly on bread and meat. I have en- 
deavored to show how our protective duties 
add to the costs of producing bread and meat 
in the United States. But further than that, 
wealth is interchangeable. If, as our phrase 
goes, a man makes money, it gives him a com- 
wnand of all commodities. Now, the effect of 
a tariff is to reduce production. We produce 
less wealth in the United States because of 
protection, and therefore it becomes harder 
for the masses of the people to get bread and 
meat, just as it becomes harder for them to 
get clothes. (Applause.) 

Q.—How will the American manufacturer 
be abie to compete with the Eurowean manu- 
facturer if he is compelled to import certaia 
kiuds of his raw material from Europe; 
Europe having, besides the natural advantage 
of its own raw material, the benefit of cheap 
and unpaid labour! (Applause.) 

A.—As to the first: Toe American manu- 
facturer is hardly likely for a good while to 
come to manufacture thingsof which the raw 
material is all produced in Europe. The great 
basis of manufacture is likely to be articles 
which toa large extent are produced in the 
United States; but in making those things up 
it is very likely that he will need some raw 
materials from Eurupe. At the same time he 
needs raw materials from all parts of the 
world, as, for instance, silk from China, rubber 
from South America, that most important 
raw materia), woul, from Australia, and that 
Most important raw material, lum‘er, frum 
Canada. The cheaper he can get such things 
the better he can compete with European 
manutacturers. The great advantage which 
the English manufacturer has to-day, tie ad- 
vastage which puts him at the head of the 
trade of the world, is simply bis ability to get 
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(Applause and laughter.) , 


cheapest. et ee he 

As to the second point, ‘How. can he com- 
pete with the cheap labor of Europe™ [| 
answer that cheap labor is never an advau- 
tage ip production. (Great applause.) It is 
true that a manufacturer in any particular 
community who got his labor cheaper than 
bis fellows in that community would bave an 
advantage over them, and if the difference 
was great might gradually drive them out of 
the business, for the quality of his labor, the 
general conditions which fix the efficiency of 
labor, would still be largely determined by the 
higher standard of wages paid by others. 
But between a country where labor generally 
is well paid anda country where jabor gen- 
erally is poorly paid, the advantage is with 
the manufacturer or other producer in the 
‘country of high wages. (Applause.) Wherever 
‘wages are high—look over the world and it 
will bear witness to what ] say—there is also 
a high standard of comfort and a bigh stand- 
ard of intelligence. (Applause.) Where 
wages are highest, invention is most active, all 
sorts of labor appliances are most quickly in- 
troduced, and poduction goes on most pow- 
erfully and most efficiently. Take the cheap 
labor countries of the world. There is China. 
In China goods are yet transported on the 
backs of men, and production goes on by the 
old costly modes that were in use thousands 
of years ago. LookatIndia. India is another 
low wage country. Is the Indian manufact- 
urer crowding out the British manufacturer? 
Take our own continent. In Mexico you can 
have peon labor for four or five dollarsa 
month. Do Mexican manufacttrers clean out 
American manufacturers! (Applause:) Up 
to the war the southern half of this Union 
had the cheapest possible labor so 
far as wages are concerved. The slaves 
were paid only what kept them in life and 
vigor. Was it the south or the north that 
excelled in manufactures? (Applause.) ¢ 

I saw yesterday a little protectionist paper; 
I think it was called the People; (laughter 
and hisses); no, it was not the People 
(cries of “the Press”); no, no; there are 
ether protectionist papers than the Press— 
there is the Sun (laughter and hisses). Any- 
how, this was an illustrated paper. On the 
first page there were two cuts, probably you 
have seen them. One represented Russian 
agricultural laborers at work with hoe and 
sickle. There were miserable huts in the 
background. Underneath was a picture of a 
fine American farm, a comfortable home, a 
large barn, grain being cut by machinery and 
thrashed by steam, and in the distance a 
railrcad train. There was printed beneath 
sumething to this effect: “See the difference 
protection has made!” (Great laughter.) Now 
in Russia agricultural wages are at the low- 
est and in the. United States they are at the 
higbest; yet grain can be produced cheaper 
in the United States than in ‘Russia. (Ap- 
plause; a voice, ‘“‘Why!) Why? because 
wages here are higher. Because the laborer 
gets & greater proportion of his product. 
Because, therefore, labor is more intelligent, 
and it pays to adopt labor saving machinery. 
The great factor in production is not the 
force cf human muscles. It is the power of 
the bumao mind. (Applause, and ‘Tiree 
cheers for Henry George.”) Physically con- 
sidered, man is one of the weakest of the ani- 
mals. Itisin the godlike power that resides 
in the human mind, the power of adupting 
means to ends, that makes bim the master of 
all otber animals and enables him to bend 
the very forces of nature to his service. 
Where the standard of general intelligence is 
bigh and labor receives such a re‘vard as 
will enable men t- cajoy iesure and to de- 
velop the tiguer qualities, this power rises 
and sruws. (Great applause.) : 

Why was it that the ancients never infgented 
the electric telegraph or the railroad or any 
of the wonderful appliances that ‘in this nine- 
teenth century have in every department 
added to the power of man? It was because 
in the ancient world slavery was universally 
accepted. (Applause.) Why is it thaf even 
in mvudero times the slave countries were 
never inventive? that it was from a northern 
state, a free state, that even the inventor of 
the cotton gin came? Because lubor was 
lvoked down upon and rubbed. Just as the 
general standard of comfort and iutelligeuce 
rises, so Will invention go on; and what it will 
give us if we fully accept freedom no man 
dare predict. (Great appiause.) But I be- 
lieve that He who eighteen centuries ago, by 
the sea of Galilee, told the common peuple that 
if mes would but observe the rule of dving to 
others as they would have others doto them 
they.need take no more thought what they 
should eat and what they should drigg and 
wherewithal they should be cluthed than do 
the lilies of the field, spoke but suber reason. 
(Applause.) There is no natural reason why 
we should have to strain and scheme and 
worry merely to live. If we but follow free- 
dom and avid fast to justice, if we do away 
with all restrictions, if we get over this mean 
spirit which teaches us that foreigners are our 
enemies, that mencan only benefit themselves 
at the expense of other people, the time will 


materials of all-kinds where he can get them 


‘come when not merely a few, but ail, shall en- 


joy leisure, shall enjoy luxury, shall have at 
their command all the opportunities for de- 
veloping the highest part of man’s nature. 
(Great applause.) 

Q.—By putting wool on the free list how will 
it aifect the wool growers of this cuuatry? 

A.—I do not think it will affect them in- 
juriously. I think they will sell as much wool 
and get as high prices as they do now. But 
it will very much cheapen the foreign 
grades of wool that are necessary to mix 
with our wool, and thus give our wool manu- 
facturers the same advantage that foreign 
manufacturers enjoy. It will kill shoddy, 
probably. But to my mind it is quite a sec- 
ondary and unimportant question whether 
putting wool on the free list will hurt or 
benefit the wool growers. There isa larger 
body of people to consider; and that is the 
people who use the wool. (Great applause.) 
They are the millions; the wool growers are 
but the hundreds. 

Q.—I want to know, if you abolish custom 
houses, how are you going to raise a revenue 
to meet the expenses of governmest? 

Before answering I would like to observe 
that these custom houses have made it neces- 
sary for us to raise far more federal revenues 
than we ought to raise. The whole system 
always has been and always will be an in- 
centive to governmental extravagance. The 
people who wish tariff taxes kept up are 
casting about for ways to spend the revenue 
and get rid of the surplus. General Harrison, 
for instance, wants to get rid of the surplus 
by buying bonds at a premium (laughter); 
and we are to-day building war ships for 
which we-have no more need than a dog has 
for two tails. Weare indulging in extrava- 
gance of every kind just to make an excuse 
for this thing which is called a protective 
tariff. (Applause.) 

If we were to abolish the custom houses we 
could raise federal revenue in several ways. 
We could raise it by an income tax, by a tax 
on legacies and successions, by taxes on the 
manufacture and sale of liquor. We could 
raise itin the constitutional way by appor- 
tioning the sum needed among the severai 
states. If we were todo that we would get 
what we need for the federal government at 
@ very smali cost to the people as compared 
with what the present system uow costs 
them. But the way we, who are holding 
these meetings, wish to raise all revenues is 
by a tax upon the value of Jand. (Tumultuous 
applause.) And if our scheme were carried 


out, with the abolition of the custom houses. 
congress would enact a law, which would be 


perfectly constitutional, calling upon the va- 
rious states to raise sums, proportioned to 
| populations, from taxes on the value of 
and. 

Now let me explain why we woule “aise a 
tax upon the value of Jand. A tax of any 
kind upon commodities has a tendency to 
lessen the amount of those commodities. A 
tax upon woo], upon wood, upon food, upon 
horses, upon buildings, upon pianos, upon 


anything produced by human labor, ard 
‘which must be constantly produced in order 


to satisfy the demand, has the effect of less- 
eniug the quantity of tkose things in the coun- 
try. Therefore, as a country which bas the 


‘most of those things is the richest—as none of 


us, or at least few of us, have now enough of 
those things—it is stupid to put any tax upon 
wealth :n any of its forms. (Applause.) 

We say, moreover, that in principle it is 
unjust to tax articles of wealth. We, so far 
from being deniers of the right of property, 
are sticklers for the right of property. We 
believe in the sacred right of property. We 
believe it to bs a right that exists not by 
virtue of human laws, but by divine enact- 
ment. We believe that a respect for the 
right of property lies at the basis of all civili- 
zation. We say that when anyone by his own 
exertion brings forth from the reservoirs of 
nature ap article of: wealth, it belongs to 
bim and him alone—to him as against all the 
world. Toa house, toa ship, to a railroad, 
to‘a cambric needle, there does attach an ex- 
clusive right of property. It is an absolute 
right—a right which empowers the producer 
to give, to bequeath, to sell, to pass on from 
hand to hand. Whoever adds by his exertion 
anything to the wealth of the world is en- 
titied to that thing. 

Any tax resting upon the produce of labor 
is therefore, to the extent to which it goes, a 
denial of .the right of property. (Applausce.) 
We say that it is wrong as well as stupid to 
levy a tax upon men who are bringing good 
things into the country from abroad, and 
therefore making the country richer. We 


‘say that it is unjust as weli as stupid to levy 


a tax upon men who in the country are bring- 
ing such things into being. If a maz buildsa 
house, or plows a field, or opens a mine, or 


‘raises sheep, we say that he ought to have 
the full advantage of his labor, the natural 


reward of his toil; and the government ought 
not to-levy a tax upon kim or take any par‘ 
of those things so long us any common prup- 
erty remains that can be taken for common 
purposes. (Applause.) And all these taxes, 
asl indicated some time ago, are taxes in 
favor of monopoly. (Applause.) 

Now there is one tax that, so far from being 
a tax in favor of monopoly, isa tax against the 
greatest and most fundamenta! of all monopo- 
lies—one tax that does not interfere with 
or impair the sacred right of property—but 
which, on the contrary, is pecessary to estab- 
lish it; one tax which does not take from any 
individual an iota of what belongs to him, but 
simply takes for public purposes that value 
which grows with the growth of the commu- 
nity; that value which, attaching to land by 
reason of the growth of population and com- 
mon improvement, belongs aot to individuals 
but to the community. (Great applause.) 
And therefore we would go back, in forms 
adapted to our times and to modern condi- 
tions, to the old system of our fathers We 
would take what economists call rent—that 
value which attaches to land, not by reason 
of anything which the owner or improver 
does, but by reason of the growth of the com- 
munity around it. We would take that for 
public revenue. And in doing so we would 
not merely carry cut the princivle of free 
trade to its logical conclusion, but break down 
the greatest of all impediments to production, 
the greatest of all causes of inequality—the 
munopoly of land. (Great applause.) 

Here in this ccuntry, where there are only 
sixty-tive millions of people upon an area 
which would support hundreds of millions, 
there are, we are told, a millon men’ out of 
work. Inevery part uf the county we hear 
of the tramp. Whatis the reason for that? 
People say there is no demand for labor. 
Why not? Whatis the object of labor? Is it 
not the satisfaction of human needs? Until 


_every one in the community is weil enough 


sheltered, well enough clothed, well enough 
fed, has all he wants of the thousand things 
that minister to man’s desires and satisfy his 
wants, there is need for labor. (Applause.) 
And the natural opportunities for the utiliza- 
tion of labor lie on every hand. We have un- 
used land, unopened mines, city lots that 
might be built upun, sites for factories that 
might be used. But although nature has 
given abundantly, although the land is wide 
enovgh, and the earth fruitful enough, we 
have allowed the monopolist to come in and 
take up more than he can use, in the expecta- 
tion that the increased value that attaches to 
land by reason of the growth of the com- 
munity will redound to his benefit; and when 
aman who must use it Comes along he must 
pay tribute. 

This tax on land values would not merely 
allow us to abolish all sorts of other restric- 
tions, but by doing away with the temptation 
to monopolize land, it would break up the most 
important of ail restrictions—that which de- 
nies labor access to land. If imposed, land 
would then be of no benefit save to the man 
who wanted to use it (applause); and that 
being the case those who wanted to use land 
could get it; aud there would no longer re- 
main any reason why there should be in the 
United States a man willing to work and not 
able to find work. (Applause. ) 

Q.—If the condition of the laborers of Eng- 
land, France and Germany is inferior to that 
of the laborers here, why will competiuion 
with them differ in effect from the competition 
ot the Chinese in our country! 


A.—For this reason, that the question of pro- 
tection or free trade, the question of the 
terms on Which foreign goods are allowed to 
come into a country, is a question of the pro- 
duction of wealth. The question of the com- 
petition of cheaper labor within the country 
is a question of the distribution of weaith. 
The competition that affects wages in the 
United States is not the competition of the 
labor market. (Applause.) Here, let us say, 
are two countries—(illustrating)—on this side 
of the stage is one country of the lowest pos- 
sible wages. Here, on the other side of the 
stage is another country of the highest pos- 
sible wages. Nowesxtend in imagination an 
impassable wall between the two, and make 
here a hole, through which goods can pass 
but not men. Commerce can goon. These 
cheap wage people can shove gooods through 
the hole, and these high wage people cau 
shove goods back again. Now, you can be 
absolutely certain that no matter how cheap 
wages ure here, these cheap wage workers 
would not keep on shoving goods through 
that hole uniess they get goods back again. 
(Applause.) Now, if that pushing of goods 
backward and forward goes on forever how 
is it going to affect wages? But if you knock 
down the wall and let the cheap laborers on 
this side come into the high wage country on 
that side, then, if wages ure fixed by the com- 
petition of laborers with each other, you 
will reduce wages; but not till then. (Ap- 
piause.) 

Q.—What is the difference between the old 
whig party system of taxation and the pres- 
ent system .advocated by the republican 
party! 

Mr. George—I think I bad better decline to 
answer that question, as it lies outside the 


line I have drawn, and I think it not advisable 
to enter into questions of history. 

There were some cries of disapproval and 
some derisive laughter from the quarter 
whence the question came, whereupon Mr. 
George turned aud said: 

Some of our friends in the audience think 
that I do not answer the question because ! 
can’t. Iwill therefore depart from the rule 
and answer it. (Applause.) Protection was 
advocated in the old whig days for the sake 
of our “infant industries,” for the purpose of 
giving them a start and of protecting the 
American capitalists against the cheaper 
capital and lower interest of Europe. It was 
asked then for only a few years. Now it is 
asked for the benefit of the American la- 
borer, not the capitalist, oh no!—not the 


trust, oh no!—but the poor American la-. 


borer! (Laughter.) It is now asked, not for 
“infant industries,” but for industrial giants! 
It is now asked, not for a few years, but 
permanently!. The United States in the old 
whig days contained only fifteen or twenty 
millions of people, and we were inferior in 
power toGreat Britain or any of the first- 
class nations of the continent of Europe. 
Wow with our sixty-five millions of people, 
that by the close of the century, in twelve 
years more, bids fair to be a hundred millions, 
we will be the strongest nation on the earth. 
(Applause.) Yet where a little protection was 
then asked for a few years, now enormous 
protection is demanded as a permanent 
thing. Where the whigs told-us that protec- 
tion for a little while would build up new in- 
dustries, the republicans now tell us that our 
existing industries would be destroyed but 
for protection. When I was a little boy I 
was brought up to believe that the American 
nation could stand against the world. And 
now I am told that if we are not protected 
by these custom house officers, by this seiz- 
ing and searching and fining, that Eurvupe 
and the pauper labor bugaboos will sweep 
down on the American nation and kill every 
industry. (Laughter.) 

Andrew Caruaegic (hisses)—oh! why do you 
hiss him; he is a good man, in his way. He 
has done some charitable things in Scotland, 
and has given liberally in this country; he is 
making a million and a half a year, his con- 
cern five millions a year—why do you hiss 
him? wouldno’t you do it? (Laughter.) You 
have given him the power; he is simply ex- 
ercising it, and no wonder he thinks well of 
protection. But what I wished to say of him 
is that he isthe greatest steel manufacturer 
in the world; that the United States, and not 
Great Britain, stands at the head of the steel 
industry of tue world; but this overgrown in- 
dustry still bezs and begs harder for protec- 
tion than it did in the old whig days, when it 
claimed to be only a little “iufant industry.” 
(Applause. ) ; 

Q.—If free trade is put into practice, 
wouldn't it bring us to the level of the 
Eurvpean workingmen as to wages? 


A.—It would not, for the reasons I have 
already given. 

Q.—(the same questioner)—You misunder- 
stand me. Were all goods from abroad .aad- 
mitted free, what will become uf the Ameri- 
can workingmen when we can buy every- 
thing cheaper from Europe? 


A.—What, ip that case, would we buy them 
with? (Applause and laughter.) What we 
get from Europe we must pay for. Europe 
dues not send us these thiags for nothing; 
and the only thing we cao pay for the pro- 
ducts of Europe with is the products of our 
own labor. As I said before, these cheap 
labor people (pointing to one side of the stage) 
would not go on putting the products of their 
labor through this wall to this high priced 
copntry without getting something bac in 
return. (Applause.} «The American working- 
man would then be making things to pay for 
the things brought here from Europe. 

Q.—I would like to ask how workingmen 
here would be benefited by allowing dress 
goods and silks to come here free of duty? 
Certain dress goods coming over here are uct 
paid for by return manufactures, but go to 
large importing houses through the cleariug 
house. 

A.—The gentleman will see that all goods 
brought here in trade, if settled for at all, 
must ve settled for with the products of 
American labor. The importing house may 
pay with a draft; but the draft is drawn 
against goods exported from here. (Ap- 
plause.) How will these dress goods and 
silks benefit the workingman? He can buy 
more of them for his wife. (Applause.) They 
would add to the comfort and convenience of 
the whole population. How this would af- 
fect the particular workingman in those par- 
ticular industries is a Secondary question. 
The real point is how it would affect the great 
mass of the people of the United States. (Ap- 
plause.) It would affect them beneficially, 
and by affecting the mass of tke people bene- 
ficially it would benefit also workingmen in 
those particular industries. So far from free 
importations discouraging manufactures 
here, they would encourage them by giving 
them cheaper materials. What is the fin- 


ished product of one process of production is_ 


the raw material of another. Silk, for in- 
stance, is raw material forclotbes, umbrellas, . 
etc. But what the Workingman in any partic- 
ular industry must look toas the final regu- 
lator of his wagcs isthe general condition of 
the whole working people. (Applause.) The 
protected industries do not constitute one- 
seventeenth of the laborers of the United 
States. The great governing industry, that 
which governs the’ wages of all the rest, is 
the farming industry. The man to be looked 
out for is the man who has nothing but bis 
labor and such ordinery knowledge and skill 
as any man can acquire. Raise his wages, 
look out for him, and all kinds of wages will 
increase. (Applause.) But if men in this 
trade and that trade attempt selfishly to look 
out for themselves alone, they can not, no 
matter how strongly they combine or what 
laws they get passed, raise their wages but a 
little, and temporarily; for outside of their 


circle lies this vast body of competing labor- : 


ers. (Applause.) ; 

Q.—Why should we introduce this new the- 
ory of free trade, when we already know that 
protection has benefited American industry ?. 

A.—I¢t is not a new theory, but an old the- 
ory. Freedom is always ancient, and free 
trade is simply natural trade. (Applause.) 
Protection has not benefited American indus- 
try. It hasinjured American industry. For. 
a generation protection has had its own way. 
Ever since the war evcrything that the pro- 
tectionist could ask has been granted. How 
has American industry prospered? We 
have seen great fortunes rolling up faster 
than they ever have before. 
have increased, but so have the tramps. (Ap- 
plause.} So far from it becoming easier for 
the mass of the people to make a living, the 
struggle for existence is constantly growing 
harder. (Applause.) Is this country to-day 
prosperous enough? (Cries of ‘‘no.”) Are 
wages high enough? (No, no.”) All that 
protectionists claim is to keep this country as 
prosperous as it is and keep wages as high as 
they are. If this is all they can do, isn’t it 
about time that we tried freedom? (Great 
applause.) ; 

Q.—What effect would free trade have on 
this country? , 

A.—To increase its prosperity. Give us free 
trade and all the wheels of industry wouid 
begin to revolve. Give us free trade, and 
you would find a quick, strong and effective 
demand for’ labor. -I am speaking of free 
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Millionaires" 


trade only in its narrow sense. We would go 
on increasing in wealth far more rapidly than 
weare now. We would have bigher wageg 
and better times fora considerable period. 
But at length, if we were to stop there, the 
advantage, like all other advantages, would 
ultimately go to the owners of land. And, 


therefore, to secure the full benefits of free 
trade with other nations for the whole peo-~ . _ 


ple, we must go on to free production from 


all restrictions, taking the value of land. for 


public revenue. {Applause.) . - oo 


Q.—If certain industries are protected and - 


others are noi, if aman on this side getsa 
dollar a day for making shoes and he puts 
them through that. hole toa man who makes. 
shoes at two dollars a day, the two-dollar 
man would have to go _ to work at something 
else, like brick laying, thus increasing the num- 
ber of brick layers; and so on through all the 
industries. 

A.—Very well; something would have to be 
passed back again; and these two-dollar men 
would make something they did not make be- 
fore. _ : 

Q.—Will Mr. George please explain how 
and why rents will fall when the. single tax is 
instituted, and how it would do away with 
all crowding in our cities? toate 3 

A.—Do you mean the rental of houses? 

Q.—Places that people live in. ; 


A.—The single tax would destroy specula-. 
tive land values. Tl. se vacant lots that you — 
see uround cities could not be held for the 
high prices for which they are now Heit. 
When a man who holds a vacant Iotis taxed 
just as much as a. man who owns a similar 
lot but has built a house én it; land ‘will no 
longer be held at a speculative price based 
ob the expectation of what a future demand 
will give. Cunasequently, lots could be bad 
very easily for the ereétion of houses. The 
taxes on building materials would be done 
away with. The tax that now falls on build- 
ings when erected would be abolished. Thus 
houses could be built. much more easily and 
cheaply, rents would fall, and people, instead 
of crowding together in such cities as. this, 
would separate and live asthey ought to live, 
with breathing spaces between them. People 
would not be congested in great. cities like 
this nor scattered as they now are in the 
agricultural districts. (Great applause.) _ 

The chairman here stated thatit would now 
be necessary to answer questions. briefly as it 
was drawing close to ten o’elock. 

Q.—When protection was abvlished in Eng- 
land, what was the effect cf free trade on 
the industries of that country? 

A.—They took an enormous leap forward. 
Such free trade as she has has put England 
at the head of the manufacturing nations of. 
the world. San 
_ Q.—Various nations of Europe have tried 
free trade but have gone back to a protective 
tariff. Why is this? - i 
' A.—-That differs from mr_ history. They 
have not in modern times. On the contrary, 
a little while ago all those nations had their 
interior tariffs as well as their exterior. L[f 
you go to France to-day you will yet find 
cities surrounded by a customs tariff. During 


the present century these interior tariffs have. . 


-been largely abolished, though civilization | 
has not yet advance@ to the abolition of the 
exterior tariffs. 
Q.—I should like to ask if the democratic 
party is consistent in trying to prove to the 
working. people of America that the: tari? 
does not raise wages, while yet maintaining 
they ure protectionists? 7 
A.—Of course they are not: consistent (ap-. 
plause); but you must not leok for consistency 
to politicians. The democrats of to-day are 
noe more. consistent than in 1859 and 1860 the 
republicans were consistent in saying that. 
they did not prapose to meddle with slavery — 


where it existed, and yet denouncing slavery. 


(Applause.) 
Q.—If free trade decreases the price of 

goods, will not this fact be of great advantage 

to the fixed income class and. place the wago 


earners at a disadvantage as compared with. - 


them? : : 


A.—It sould: be of advantage to both. A 
classes. Possibly it might be of a little mcre ~~ 


advantage, immediately. considered,. to. tha 
class of fixed incomes; but its advantages 


would be general, and extend to the whole . 


people. ARTs 


Q.—Is the price of a domestic article ie 
creased by the whole amount of the duty on. = 


the foreign article ot the same kind ?. 


A.—Not always; generally not. There are. oe 
some cases in which it is increased fully, but 


generally not. Protection can: not protect. 
the producer asa producer. - Puta duty on the: 
importation of any article, and the first effect 
is, by increasing prices, to increase the rate of 
profit in the production of that article. The 
consequence is to induce the competition-of 
other capitalistsin the business. And ifthereis 
nothing to prevent aman from getting into 
the business, profits in that industry will go 


back to the normal level. Prices will probably - 


stand above the foreign price, because every 


duty makes production more costly, and peo- ..- 


ple can only get one duty by consenting ¢ 
other duties. But unless there is some way o 
shutting out competition, profits in the pr 
tected industry will be no larger than in“ 
unprotected industry. If, however, the p 
tected producers can form a trust or com 
nation to exclude domestic compstition, the 
they can get a larger advantage... Or if the: 
have the possession of natural opportunitié 
that confer an advantage, such as co 


‘mines, copper mines, forests, salt deposi 


they can get the advantage. So it follo 
from the law. of competition that while. 
protection cannot. protect labor, neith 


“can ib for any length of time be of any ad 


vantage to the employing producer. It can 
only protect and encourage monopoly. (4) 
plause.) e PSA eS 
--Q.—If the Mills bill passes, how much goo: 
Willit do? _ SOIT | SARs PRES Sos as 
A.—It will do. a great. deai of good. It: 


give us free wool. It will give us free lumbe 


It will remove duties on other important 
ticles of importation, and it will reduce dutie: 
on a good muny other things. But the grea 


‘advantage of the Mills bill is that it is. a. 


beginning. 
never stand still, but must goon... : 


_Q.—Will Mr. George state his opinion as to ___ 


the effect which the adoption of free trade in 
the United States will have upon the trade be- 
tween that. country and Europe?. Would it 
most benefit the United States or Great Br 
tain? wees : oe, 
A.—It would most benefit the United State 
It would also benefit Great Britain and the 
rest of the world. ae eee 
Q.—In a circular put in my hands to-day 
certain clothiog and cloak manufacture 
threaten to reduce the men’s waves if the Mil 
bill becomes a law. -What remedy has th 
workingmun? ge AE 
A.—The threat is all humbug. (Applause. 
If those people can reduce wages they will d 
it, Mills bill or no Mills bill. (Tumultuous a 
plause.) And it is about time that the Ameri. 
can workingmen got over the degrading 
superstition that they set work'aad get wages 
by the favor of any class, UN Se. ree 
Now I must close. Itisin freedom, not in 
restriction, that the whole hope of labor Hes. 
And in this Mills bill, small as. it is, lies the 
beginning. pee : 
‘This year, with all the defects of the demo- 
cratic party, the democratic national candi- 


dates, Grover Cleveland (great applause)and 
Allen G. Thurman (great applause) lead the 


van of labor's fight. Let us elect them tr 
umphantly. (“Three cheers for Cleval 
Thurman and George.”) eRe 


~ 


it inaugurates a reformthatcan — 


protectio1 
self. 
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_ twenty above and twenty below. 


are mostly filled with fraudulent employment 


PLENTY OF LIFE AND ENERGY THERE. 


Glen Whe Will Vete fer Cleveland—Ene- 


tnad’s Hostile Attitude—Grapbic Picture 
af che Herrible Thisge toe lmminent— 
Teese Long Lines of Men That Walt Jut- 
side the “Daily News’? O@ice—The “Here 
ala” Out for Absolute Free Trade—Seme- 
Shing About a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
GCencersa. 

Caicaco, Sept. 21.—I send herewith list of 


$0 names of sinzie tax Cleveland voters, some 


of which were coliccted by Mr. Van Ornum. 
You have received many otber smaller lists 
from Chicago, and yet it is safe to say that 
you have iv all but a very small portion of 
the names of the aforesaid voters in this city. 
The woods are ful] of single tax men these 
davs and one can scarcely walk a square in 
the heart of the city without running against 
one or two of them. Many of them, for rea- 
sons of their own, will not sign the lists, 
though they are heartily in sympathy with 
our principle; more cannot be reached, and 
many more still are unknown to oné another. 
OF those approached on the subject by Mr. 
Van Ornum and myself, but three refused to 
sign because thcy believed in independent 
political action. 

Now that the weather is getting cold and 
we are thus being reminded that wiuter is 
coming on apace, our workmen and those of 
our population who would be workers if they 
could get employment, are beginning to get 
alarmed at the hostile attitude of England 
toward the masses of this country. It makes 
our intellizent workmen shudder to think of 
the horrible revenge @he is ready to heap 
upon us should those nefarious free traders 
succeed in breaking down our great wall of 
protection. Picture the woful scene to your- 
self. 

Imagine the first of December is here. 
Cleveland and Thurman have been elected. 
The Miils bill, or a much-more-so Dill, isima 
fair way to become a Iaw despite the obstruc- 
ticnists in the house of lords. Coal is $9 per 
ton. Blankets $3 to $. Over half of our 
working population is ont of employment. 
Qur streets are covered with snow and ice, 
aud the thermometer vacillates between 
The over- 
coats we have been wearing these two or 
three winters past are shabby or ragged—or 
pawaed. The printers are ona strike. The 
brass workers are locked out. We are just 
beginning to reap our annua! winter crop of 
labor troubles. Our soup societies and other 
eharitable institutions, our jails and the 
Bridewell reformatory institution, even, are 
crowded to the utinost. Theater parties, ger- 
miavs and soirees are the rage on the boule- 
wards—not to mention sleighing parties and 
champagne suppers given by the various 
wealthy clubs. In fact everythiag is lovely. 
and poverty and riches seem to be on the best 
of terms (with the exception, of course, of a 
few crank agitators, who are paid for teach- 
ing the masses to be discontented), when dowa 
comes the British lion with a demoniac wag 
of his sore tail that Grover twisted iast Sep- 
tember, and a malevolent twinkle in bis eye, 
to work out his dastardly revenge upon us. 

Gunpowder? O, no; he is too wise az ani- 


‘mal to attempt the use of tirearms on Amce- 
He is | 


rica a third time. Dynamite! No. 
afraid to carry such a dangerous weapon. 
He is mcre knowing than of yore, and has 
Jearned trom our magaetic statesman bow to 
Use a weapon which cannot harm bimself, 
bat which is much more deadly to his ene- 
mies. No armed fleets and countless troops 
will he come with to break down our coast 
defenses and bombard our seaports. Mark 
the subtility of his wickedness. He comes 
with an enormous fleet of merchantmen 
faden with blankets, coats, hats, shoes, 
cloths and all the countless products of bis 
cheap foreign labor. These be relentlessly 
heaps upon our sbores and then, with a fiend- 
ish grin, sets sail for more pauper products. 

And then, O the anguish, the increased 
misery, the weeping and guashing of teeth of 
our poor masses, when they awake to the 
terribie realization that blankets and coats 
aud dresses can be purchased for less than 
one-half their former prices! Heaven forbid 
that such things should come to pass in our 
free land! Imagine our laborer coming home 
on pay nights burdened with cheap priced 
mecessities for his shivering family! Imagine, 
if vou can, what a fearful scene it would be 
to witness the parents of a numerous prog- 
env going out shopping on a Christmas eve 
and purchasing almost double the number of 

setgand mittens and fur caps and toys 
fer the litiie mill bands at home than they 
did last Christmas. Picture to yourself the 
horror with which the children would wake 
wad find that from the few dollars which bad 
been suved by many weeks of pinchiug econ- 
omy, Santa Claus had managed to nearly 
doubie bis presents. Q, the picture is tov 
heartbreaking to contemplate—and whisky 
$5 a gailon!! 

The above truthful statement did not ap- 
pear in the editorial columns of the Chicago 
dnter Gcean last Tuesday, but columns of 
much the same bosh hawe been appearing 
therein for weeks past. 

Apropos of idle men and would be workers. 
@ome with me at noon time to Chicago’s 
busiest ceater and I will show you a sight 
you wii! not care to see again. Calhoun place 
isanarrow alley runving between Madison 
und Washington streets. The back entrance 
of the Daily News opens on to this court near 
Fifth avenue, and here the newsboys conzre- 
gate for their papers. Ranged along the en- 
tire length of the rest of tbe alley up tu 
La Salle street are from 100 to 300 men of al] 
ages waiting to snatch the first papers frou 
the press and scan the “want” columns. 


Some are standipg or leaning 1gainst the 


buildings, others sitting on the steps and 
boxes, others again sitting om the curb, and 


- still orbers gathered about ip little " kuote, or 
' sometimes thropging the enzire center of the 


thoroughtare. These are some of Chicagu’s 
idiers, and but a very small portion of them. 
Pass down through the alley, if you can pu-h 
your way through, Look at the pioched and 
careworn faces. Note how listless and lack- 


ing of energy some of them appear. These 


are the ones who are losing or have already 
just all bope. See their shabby genteel 
clothes, their summer cvats aud hats, their 
jazzed edged collars and time worn neck 
gear. Note the fact that they are clean and 
tidy, thouch often very shabby, and note alsu 
the absence of vicious and wicked counte- 
mances. Note, too, that the only distinctive 
Jook betrayed by them as they scun tie 
“‘want” columns of the Nets is that of eazer- 
ness. See one bere and tbere hurriedly rise 
and make bis way through the cicewd. He 


bas seen a “want” that be is hastening to an- 
“swer before his slower brothers iu want cet 


there. Finally balf or more of them are zone 
off on similar errands. Note uow how eager 
and bopefui the look isia some of their coun- 
tenances as they burry from the alley iu search 
of tbe much ueeded employment. Aud iheu 
come back to-morrow aud the day after to- 
‘aorrow and see the same faces over and over 
again. <Anad those tbat Temain, or do nut 


hurry away—do we voly imacine that we see 


the gloom settle Geeper in their countcuances? 
They siowiy told up thetr papers, hature 
around awiule, and Uually go away. 
Aye, where? Q, yes; sume ‘ot them gei siius- 


_Siows oocasionally, though the want ‘columas: 


Where? j 


bureau advertisements; Dut the crowd never 
diminishes. 

Last Saturday the Herald, democratic, 
came out squarely for free trade and ad- 
vised the democratic party to do likewise. 
This is part of what it said: 

The Herald, having the truth at heart as its 
safest stronghold, while cumpaigus wax and 
wane, knows there is no authority, human or 
divine, for the taxation of one man in order 

that another may benefit thereby. As pro- 
tection, however sligbt. is such a tax, then 
liberty, equality and fraternity demand its 
abolition. 

The Herald has long been leaning this way. 
When Martin J. Russel was on its staff it used. 
to talk pretty boldly for a “‘great daily,” and 
now Jobn McGovern finds it impossible to 
curb his truth telling propensities. 

Mark the prophecy. When the single tax 
comes into practical politics, as come it will 
in “times’ own fullness,” the Herald wili be its 
stanchest advocate in the west. If there is 
one journal in Chicago that has stood nearer 
to the masses than all the others combined, 
that journal is the Herald, and the masses 
know it. 

The Times-Mail concern, T. J. West, runs a 
democratic morniag and a republican evening 
paper—sort of a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde rack- 
et, only the changes ure more ravid and regu- 
lar. Wonder if the denouement will be the 
same as in the p:ay. 

Sept. 22.—TuHE Sranparp for this week has 
just come to hand. In it I find the following 
paragraph: ‘Toa Herald reporter Mr. Cow- 
drey stated that he expected the party would 
poll 30,000 votes in Chicago alone.” 

It may be worth while remarking, in view 
of this statement, that the united labor party 
will not poll 1,000 votes in the whole state of 
Illinois. Chicago in its balmiest labor days, 
never polled a distinctive labor vote of even 
25,000, and the last election showed a decrease 
to 5,000. Even the radical labor party, com- 
posed of 40 or 50 socialists, which T. J. Mor- 
gan carries around with him to break up 
peaceable assemblages and stop debates on 
live questions wherever it is pussible to pack 
the meeting, have declared for Streeter, the 
union labor nominee, and it is entirely safe 
to assert that Mr. Cowdrey will not poll 300 
votes in Chicago. 

J. H. GrirFEs, 
No. 905 Sawyer avenue. 
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COMPARING THE TARIFFS. 


What the Peeple ef Varieus Ceuntries Pay 
fer the Privilege ef Buying Things—Facts 
About the Sewing Machine. 
Wasuincton, D. C..—Preston A. Parker 

of Auburn, N. Y., asks “What is the av- 

erage tariff in Germany and France!” The 
micister of finance of France states that in 

1883, the last year in which results have been 

published, the total value of importations 

of manufacturea articles into France 
amouuted te 768,000,000 francs, and the 
amount of duty collected on them was 5V,- 

000,000 francs. The average percentage beinz 

6}g3 the proportional duties oa certain articles 

is less than 1 per cent, and in no case exceeds 

25 per cent, and the latter tax 1s imposed only 

in exceptional cases. 

If the calculations were made on the entire 
volume of Freach imports instead of upon 
manufactured articies oniy the average per- 
centage of tax would be still smaller, amount- 
ing to about 345 per cent. 

In the United States the average ad valorem 
duty anwunts tu 38.9 per cent, and the specific 
duty 61.1 per cent. 

The percentage of duties on the importa- 
tions of the various countries is as follows: 

Per ceut. 

United States - S8Lit 

Cnited Kingdom . 6.89 

German Empire ee ne dies 9.02 

France. Bernier eer 7.86 

Austria Hunzary Beene ve MIB 

Italy a gs a ey “Se 18.98 

Russia . 2. . eg - 15.45 
Taking the tariff tax in the United States, 

it will be found to bear the heaviest upon the 

commion necessaries of life. For instance, on 
woolen and mixed cloths, the highest priced 
cloth known to the trade, west of England 
broadcloth, the tax is 50.3 per cent, while ou 
cotton warp reversible, the cheapest grade 
on which our workingmen have to depend, 
the tax is 180.7 per cent. 

Take an article used in every household, 
the sewing machine. The taxis 45 ‘per cent 
ad valorem. Qn needles the tax is 25 per 
cent; on thread, 55 per cent; on scissors, 35; 
on pins, 30. and so through the entire list. 

Now, let us see What it costs to coxstruct 
@ sewing machine, in detail: . 

Materials— 

Shcet and low steel, cast and mal- 
leable iron, 16 pounds, at 4); cents. . $0.72 
Screws, cuts, bolts, pins, collars . 2... .35 
Shuttle . 2... ot ba Crain en te AS 
Bobbins (6), necdles (6) aT a ale 
Screw driver (2), direction book (2) . -O4 

Sandie wo 6 2-6 ee ae - - 6 150 
Table, 2 drawers, cover und drop leaf . 2.50 

Labor-—- 

Turning—Shafts, needle bars, 
bars, eccentrics, band wheel, 
headS ne ‘leand feedcanes . . . .25 

Japanning and ornamenting . . . . .25 

Patio “ea Sew. We we BAS O05. 

Polishing . 2. 2 6 2 6 eo we ee ODD 

Assembling... 0. 6. 2 ee a ee 250 

speraai work—Drilling, reaming,cican- 
ing, tapping, facing, counter boring, 

milling and press work . . . . . 1.25 


Total . 0. 1 1 wee ss) 87.96 
Add incidental variations in price of 
labor and material . . . . . . 


Grandtotul. . ..... 


A machine of this class will retail at 550. 
It wili wholesale at $12.50, leaving a profit to 
manufacturer of $£.163g;—a very neat profit 
allarsund. The samme machine may be boucht 
“across the pond” at about one-balf the price 
our “bighly protected” workmen are asked in 
order to keepour impoverished marufacturer 
from “gotag out of business.” 

W. S. Waupsy. 


The Period of 1840-47. 


Superior, Wis., Sept. 22.—Two old men, 
now residents of this village, who were citi- 
zens of New York im 180-47, tell me that for 
the must of the high protective period there 
was ah extraordinary labor depression in 
New York and other parts of the country. 
One, a !aborer then, says there was so little 
demand for labor that he, with hundreds of 
others from his part of the state, was forced 
to go to Canada and work on the Welland 
canal. The other, a mechanic, says that 
skilied mechanics (nen who hud served full 
apprenticeshivs under competent masters) 
he to work for 818 to $20a month. They 

wv ac industrial revival set in about 1817 and 
eunuaued twroughout ibe low tariff period. 

-E. R. Oris. 


presser 
shaft 


The “Sta ndard’’ Amon Baltimore Densoe 
crits. 


BaLTIMore, Md.—Your papers and tracts 
were vladiy received. I took then: to our 
democratic ward meelivng and all the men 
srabbe:y forthe. The nex: dav all che tuik 
Wis Tbe Cisiatenn ae etying, Toitiuk s:iage of 


them wiiosabseribe for Tins STraxpanry. 


| Maryiand will, sive Clevelad at least 8,000 


majority. is Gro. Hq. McPuan. 
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THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


SOME FACTS THAT THE PRESS AND NAT. 
M’KAY FORGOT TO STATE. 


Rev. Harold Rylett Shows Hew Our Pre- 
tectienist Friends Gather their Material 
Abeut England—The Actual Condition eof 
Things Among the Miners and Chain 
Makers—The Peeple are ‘“‘Pretected’’ tea 
State ef Starvation. 


Depiey, England, Sept. 3.—I see from 
references in Tok Stanparp that Mr. McKay 
has wasted no time in putting to what I sup- 
pose he would call “good use” the informa- 
tion which he obtained in England. This 
gentleman was in the Black country for a 
few days, and while at Cradley Keath he ar- 
ranged for some photographs to be taken. 
He was very anxious to have them taken ina 
particular way. For instance, he wanted 
some of the female chain makers to have 
their portraits taken in their most ragged 
attire and with chains round their necks. 
Having been consulted upon the matter, I 
advised that the people should be photo- 
graphed with chains in their hands—for 
neither the men nor the women ever work 
with chains around their necks. 

It is rather amusing to us here to find that 
the condition of our poor chain makers and 
nail makers should be laid at the door of free 
trade. The fact is it is due to protection, for 
there is nownbere in the world a more strictly 
protected district. The land is strictly mo- 
nopolized. The minerals are strictly mo- 
nopolized. The railways are strictly monopo- 
lized. If the land values were appropriated 
to state purposes by means of a tax upon 
them, and if the railways were run in the in- 
terest of the community, instead of in the 
interest of a corporation of shareholders, 
there would be no poverty in the Black 
country. Chain making and nail making are 
strictly domestic industries—that is to say, 
the people work at them in little shops 
which are attached to their dwellings. If 
at the same time they could have land at- 
tached to their houses—which at present they 
cannot have—they would be able to subsist 
upon the land and wou'd be in a position to 
refuse to make either chain or nails unless 
they were better paid for doing so. There 
are cases, though they are very few in num- 
ber, where small gardens are attached to the 
cottages, and in every instance that I have 
seep these gardens are admirably cultivated, 
and this is proof that what is wanted to im- 
prove the condition of the poor chain and 
nail makers is the alternatiye—opportunity 
of working the land; which, however, they 
are at present denied, because it iS to the in- 
terest of the land owners to hold the land 
while the people cut each other’ throats in a 
desperate competition or struggle for life. 

This view of the matter I shall more care- 
fully elaborate in the series of articles which 
Yam at this moment contributing to the La- 
bor Tribune as ‘Industrial Life in the Black 
Country,” but as I have several articles yet 
to write upon the actual condition of things 
before I deal with its causes and its remedy, 
Thave thought it might be well to discount 
the u ich may be made of these articies 
vy telling you tbat Ihave no doubt that the 
real cause of the poverty of the people in the 
Black country is }and and mineral and rail- 
way monopoly, and that ihe remedy lies in 
the direction of the overthrow of these 
monopolies by a tax on land and mineral 
values and the appropriating of the rail- 
ways by the state. I am much inter- 
ested in your presidential election, for 
the victory of eitner party will be fraught 
with very serious consequences to England. 
Tbe commercial classes here are anxious for 
a democratic victory, because they think that 
will mean money in their pockets. But for 
my purt I have no doubt that if America 
adopts a free trade policy, England would 
have to bid a long farewellto her commercial 
greatness. I wonder rather that the Ameri- 
can people do not sce this more clearly. It 
was solely bs our free trade policy that we 
commanded the commerce of the world, and 
under that policy we have reached almost 
the limit of our available natural resources: 
and unless the landed interest in England 
loosened their crip upoa our remaining vat- 
ural resource vou, with your much greater 
resources, by a free trade policy, could be- 
yond a doubt compel the center of com- 
mereial gravity to move west. Our landed 
interest, however, is not at all likely to 
loosen its grip except at the imperious man- 
date of a starving nation. And if you adopt 
a free trade policy, it will be all over with 
the commerce of England befvre we tearn 
sense. <A republican victory would give us 
breathing space. 

Trather think this view is entertained, sub 
resa, by mauy of our editors who advocate 
Cievelaud’s election. They understand that 
their advocacy of Cleveland is tke best way 
of sccuring his def-at. And they also know 
that a democratic victory with a free 
trade policy in America would mean a 
commercial crisis here in a very short 
time, and a very rapid aud drastic ‘dealing 
with the landed interest. 

I suppose there is no doubt that free trade 
will triumph in America, if not in November, 
still at no distant date. For the wotectionism 
of the republicans—to judge by some recent 
experiences of mive—is a very hollow busi- 
ness. I have had a young Boston republican 
staying bere with me quite lately. He was 
apparently on the same errand as Mr. McKay. 
I tock him all over the Black country, and as 
he ts a very determined protectionist, he did 
his best to convince me that all the misery 
we saw Was due to free trade. Butas I found 
that one of the main objects of bis visit was 
to secure for bimself and wife a three year;’ 
supply of clothing at free trade prices—vwhich 
cloluing, by wearing once_or twice, he told 
me, should get past the eu.stom house officials 
duty free—you may be sure I was not con- 
vinced of the superior advantages of Ameri- 
can protection. 

The fact is, as I have already said, what- 
ever poverty we have in England is due to 
the fact that in the landed and railway mo- 
nopolies we have what are practically tariffs 
on production and distribution. When we 

san bring the people to see that trade is ex- 
change, and that anything that hampers pro- 
duction or binders distribution is In restraint’ 
of trade, then we shall witness suck a devel- 
opment of the facilities to labor, and we shall 
have such a demand for labor, that a product 
wage will take the place. of a subsistence or 
competitive waze, and none but the idle and 
thriftiess will starve. 

However, we ure working away onthe lines 
inid down by Mr. George on his last visit, but 
the trish question blocks the way. My owu 
0 ipinion is that that question will not be settled 
on its merits, afterall. The present hus been 


proportions is besuining to make itself felt. 


Aiiogether 1 feur that Wwe shall bave a bad ! 


winter. J dun’t kuaow what the very poor 
will do. I suppose we shall have soup kitch- 
enseverywhere. But this lam confident of: 
We shall not return to protection. Our work- 
ere—ut all eveats the most inteliigeut amcne 
Lhein--see clearly tous vieir poverty is due to 
to the fact that the land of the country is cut 


ef their reach, and they will go for the land | 


with a Vengeance if hunger becomes acute. 


| 


u-mest disastrous year for acrieuttarc, anda | 


“condition of Engdand question” cf omimeus { 7! Lhe 


web ed) off S408. 


| teure 


And, accordingly, I shall not be surprised tc 
find the home rule question dealt with under 
the stress of a great wave of popular agita- 
tion against the landed interest. 

HAROLD RYLETr. 


THE NEW YORK FARMER AND THE TARIFF 


The republican party iv the ensuing presi- 
dential election confidently expects to come 
down to Harlem river with a majority of 65, 
000 or thereabouts, sufficient to overcome any 
possible democratic majority in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn; and in this manner 
it is hoped that New York will cast her thirty- 
six electoral votes for Harrison and Morton, 
and thereby secure their election. This ex- 
pectation is based upon the belief that the 
New York farmer will vote the republican 
ticket now, as in the past. But, however 
much the republican party may have rea- 
sonably felt confidence in the farmer vote 
hitherto, the great issue raised in this cam- 
paign renders it by no means certain that a 


continuance of this support will be main- 
tained. 


The tariff issue overshadows all others this 
year, since the question of taxation affects 
pecuniarily every voter in the state, and the 
farmer is quite as wide awake to his own in- 
terests as the mechanic. 

What then 1s and bas been the effect of the 
tariff upon the New York farmer! 

The stuck republican argument produced 
for the benefit of the farmer is that, while it 
is true that the farmer competes with the en- 
tire world ona free and equal basis, and that 
while the value of his products cannot be 
directly enhanced by a protective tariff, 
nevertheless his share of the benefits ac- 
cruing from the blessed tariff arises from 
the great value of the home market thus pro- 
duced. The vast superiority of the home 
market over that pernicious fallacy, the ‘‘for- 
eign market,” will be found demonstrated ia 
apy issue of the Tribune or the Press, and re- 
quires no demonstration bere. 

What the New York farmer has gained 
under protection, as compared with the near- 
est approach this country has had to free 
trade, will be shown by the favorite protec- 
tionist method—thbat is, by a resort to statis- 
tics, 

The decade from 1850 to 1860 was a low 
tariff period, and from 1860 to 1880 and since 
then the New York farmer, as well as the 
rest of us, have enjoyed the blessing of a high 
protective tariff. 

The following tables are taken from the 
United States census reports: 

TABLE I. 

Number of farmers m New York state: 


ISSO... cece eee ee ee «- 170,621 1870. 
TROD... cece ecco ee ++ 196,990 188)......0.... we ceveo eth 053 
TABLE IW. 
Ayerage number of improved ucres in each farm: 
2850. ... 0.0405 seeeseesrevesseeee ISTUL 22072. 
1EGU.... cee aes veeeceee et Ou 


Peewee ao seer onve 


Atk iee (~~ 
TABLE II. 

Total valuation of farm lands, buildings, improve 
ments, agricultural implements, and live stock: 
1850.2... ee cee BE5U,202,067 1870 (1). $1,179,950, 536 
1860.22.02 ceeccece 996,066,584 1800. ...cceceee0 1,216,637,765 

TABLE IV. 
Value of all furm products for the year prior to the 
census yeur: 
not taken 1869 (1).....0.0.. 2 802,520,925 
USSD... cece econ eee MOG EURO STB... Cec eee eee 078,025,695 
TABLE V. 
Average value of each farm: 
1850.......5.4- wodecee ae $1,051 eee 
Dt. en Increase. ....eseeereee 698 
§,436 
WWD... ceeeeceeeceee eee | SUET Decrease... ereeeeeee 9 
TABLE VIL Cane 
Average value of produc ts for each farm: 


TABLE VII. 


Average value of products for each acre under cult 


wae cus 
USO. cece cece creme nee GING 
MBB)... e ee eeees 10.05 Docrease......c..es.. 8291 

The deductions from these tables are self- 
evident. According to table IT, the number 
of acres under cultivation in each farm was 
substuntially the same at each pericd. Under 
ten vears of our neurest approach to free trade 
the value of eacl furm increased $698, or at 
the rate of almost 870 a year. Uuder twenty 
years of protecticn the increase in value of 
each farm was $395, or at the rate of not quite 
$20 a year; while under the Jast ten years of 
protection, when its baneful effects had time 
to show themselves, each farm decreased in 
value at the rate of 34la year. Instead of a 
gain of 870 year, each farmer las lost S41 
a veur, so that his total annual loss as the re- 
sult of protection bas been S111. That is, each 
New York farmer is at the end of a year S111 
worse off under protectiva than he would 
have been under a low tariff. 

So much for the effect of protection upon 
tire value of the farmer's property. What bas 
been to bim the value of his home market, 
which was to reimburse and compensate bim 
for the hicher prices he is obliged to pay for 
everything he buys, owing to protective du- 
ties? 

The only way the farmer can be compen- 
sated is by obtaining higher prices for pro- 
ducts, which under the theory of protection 
he should obtain, since the pretectionists 
agree that protection brings consumers to the 
farmer’s door and offers employment for men 
who otherwise would become farmers and 
enter into competition with them. But that 
the “home market” of the protectionist is a 
myth is shown by tables IV., V. and VI. 

The aggregate value of the yearly products 
of the New York farmer was less in 1880 
than in 1870 by over ten per cent. And, there 
being 30,000 more farms in IS8SU, the valuc of 
the products for each farm decreased in the 
sume period $199, or over twenty per cent. 
No wonder that the value of each farm de- 
creased over 3400 in ten years’ time. 

That this aggregate decrease is due to de- 
crease values of what the farmer kas to sell, 
iu spite of the home market, is shown by the 
increased production in 1880 over 870. For 
example, the total number of bushels of 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, rye 
and potatoes in 1870, was 106,299,281, and in 
1880, was 1353,586.1%. Pounds of tobaces in 
1870 Were 2,549,795; in 1850 were 6,481,451. 
Aud the number of mile cows in 1870 was 
1,350,661, aud in 1890 was 1,457,855. 

A perusal of tbese tables will Show to the 
New York farmer that be is not a sharer in 
the benefits of protection, and wiil explain to 
bim where the money comes from which en- 
riches the milliopuire beneficiaries of pro- 
tective tariff extortion and robbery. An an- 
nual contributiou of S111 from cach New 
York farmer through the instrumentality of 
protection suffices to furnish tariff monop- 
oiists with custles in Seotland and the means 
to lobby bills through congress which weave 
closer fetters about the wealth preduoers of 
New York. ARTHUR S. BROWNE. 


(1) The values given for 1870 in tables IL, 
IV, Vand VE are gold values, so tint a uni- 
form standard of vulue is given throughout 
the tables fer the several! periods. The census 
figures for Ist are: V aa farms, improve- 
ments, buildings. implements and lve ‘stock, 
STATE OBS NO: ‘Value of products, ra sateen 
The wvernwe vaine of a cold dollar ia .the 
census Vear we SELL. naa the Heures Tier 
babies ure deduced frem the. census 

on this basis. Uf any preteetionisy 
iarmer ¢ enn eet any eounfert oubot using the 
ceusus fizures he is at liberty to use them. 

ire Will thus find thet the average value of a 
farm in New York was 36,820 iu 1870, and. its 
product was $1,177. Adopting these figures, 
rach farm diminished in Value in ten | rei irs 
ST oe OT SVT a yerrs und the awouual pro- 
Tie cap mike bis chotee be- 
leveen Baylin nad Charis, wad ina y be sure, 
White be aintrusis his prosperity Cn. the: 
“Protection,” that shipwre ek will, bee t 
evituble result. 


Increases. cece ecescees TUT: 
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LITTLE HOMES AND LITTLE FARAS. 
Hew the Singic Tax Weuld Eflect Them—: 

New England Mau Who Knows Whhi He 

is Talking About--He Produces Facts and 

Ficures. 

OxrForp, Mass.—dust after the election last 
fall the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, after 
congratulating itself that the result ‘prac 
tically disposed of Henry George as a politi- 
cal factor of moment fur sume time to come,” 
went on in another long editorial to show how 
little it really anderstood of tke principles 
of the author of “Progress and Poverty.” 
“Think,” the Republican said, “what a heavy 
land tax would mean to the already overbur- 
dened New Eugland farmer; think what it 
would mean if carried to the point of confis- 
cating these little farms and these little 
homes about which cluster the tenderest 
memories of New England life.” 

Now I hate to see the Republican make a 
fool of itself, because I like the paper. I 
have taken it for over sixteen years, or ever 
since I was seventeen years old. It is. right 
oo almost all political questions, and is even 
now doing the best work in behalf of turiff 
reform and free trade of any paper I know, 
Save only THE STaNDARD, Accordingly, 
When it makes such assertions as the above 
or, nullifying the teachings of all the great 
political economists, declares that a tax on 
land values could be turned over dy the land- 
lord to the tenant and charged for in extra 
rent, itis all the more to be regretted. 

Let us see about these “iittle homes” and 
these ‘already overburdened New England 
farmers.” I assert that the great majority of 
all the little homes known to me would be 
Worth more in cash the morning after Henry 
George’s principles were putin practice than 
they ever were before. I assert that the 
realization of those principles would lift the 
load off the overburdened New England far- 
mer, su thut the half idle or vacant farms 
now so common even here in. densely pupu- 
lated Massachusetts could be brought into 
use again. 

Facts and figures will talk to us if we use 
them aright. Let us look at some of the 
“little homes” that I know of here in Oxford. 
Here isa descripticn and inventory of one 
a mile from the village, copied from our 
last printed valuation book, owned by an 
old gentieman who is unable to see any- 
thing beneficial in: “‘Progress and Poverty.” 
“House valued at $500, barn $200; house lot, 
two acres, $250”—total $950.” ‘[his lot was 
originally cut off from the adjoining pasture, 
overrun with blackberry briars and sweet 
fern bushes The jand of the farm to which 
the pasture belongs is assessed, improved and 
all, at less thau $20 an acre. Mostof the $250 
valuation of this two-acre house lot belongs 
to the thirty vigorous bearing apple trees 
that are growing upon it. The record of 


“actual sales shows that real estate in this 


town is generally assessed for every dollar. it 
is worth, save only an occasional wood iot 
which may be worth more. The taxes wil! 
average nearly one. and one-half per cent; 
the town has within a few vears been able to 
borrow money on: long time for three. and 
one-half per cent. There is a relation here 
which would show that the tax on land values 
ought to be five per. ae This old gentleman 
paid a tax of $16.2 
and the tax on his cow. 
stead was 313.78. 
figure with. 
Leaviug the valuation: of the lot at $250, 
the George tax on this place at: five: pet cent 
would be but $12.50, or $1.38 less than the 


present homestead taux, or $3.71 less than all 


The tax on the home- 


the single tax if imposed tipon them: one of 
AIS HOEES, increase $2 
$50; 128 acrés, increase 360; 180 acres, increase 
$55; 624 Heres: increase $200; 168 acres, in- 
crease $70.. Now all these people hoid more 
land thau they can use to advantage. They 
every one just scratch the surface of their 
farms here and there, and thatisall. Should 
the single tax force a division of these places 
it would be better for everybody. 
evident that after such division, their owners 
under the new system would have less direct 
taxes to pay than on such places at present. 
The farmer now has to bear the whole burden 
of our tariff taxes—for him there is no pro- - 
tection worthy of mention. He “sells under 
free trade and. buys under protection.” He 
_belongs to the ciass whose earnings are taxed . 
away for the benefit of more favored classes. 
Under the new system every cent of all pos. 
sible earnings would. come to himself alone. 
The load would be taken off his shoulders, 
and the uow “overburdened farmer” would 
realize that the successful tight for the emau- . 
cipation of labor brought to no class more 
‘benefit than it did to him—landlord and capi- 
talist as he now foolishly counts himself to 
be, denouncing strikes and looking down with 
contempt sometimes on labor which does not 
pretend to own its home. 
ALBERT S. CUSHMAN. 


THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 


Tariff trusts are right if the protective tariff 
is right.—[W ichita, Kan., Beacon. 


Free trade is not intended this year, nor 
possibly next, but it is our “ultimate aim’ to” 
nibble at protection until there is nothing lefts 
—{Pittsburg National Labor Tribune. me 

The wages of American labor are higher - 
than those of Europe, not, as. Mr, Blaine. af: 
fects to believe, by reason ‘of the duties levied. 
in this country ou foreign coods, but because 


the product of of American lator is Jarger.—- 
{San Francisco wa Xaminer. 


The great body of our people of Pouusyk 


-vania, especially the laboring people, know a 


» including his -poll tax } 


Now we have something to 


great deal more about this tari® taxation . 
system now than they did a year ago. They. 
are not only ready out anxious for z change. 
Their reasoning is: “Tf what we now have a 
free trade, then give us protection; but if 
what we now have is protection, then fer: 
God's sake give us free trade and be very 
quick about it.—{Mauch Chunk, Pa, Demo- 
crat. 


Probably the most specious plea that pro- 
tectionists use to workingnien is their well 
known assertion that if the tariff is abolished 
anc cheap goods ure freely admitted wages 
a this country will have to be the same as 

‘ages abroud.—(Grand Rapids, Mich., Wi oxits 
nae. 


The value of wages consists, not in money, 


but in the articles which money buys: and the 
express object ofa hich tariffis to make these 
articles dear, thus dee reusing the real rew: 
of Inbor.—[{Wichita, Kan., Beacon. 

High tariffs, by making higher prices to 
manufacturers no doubt make it possible to 


} pay higher wages. Yet the manufacturer: 
pays only what-be must pay, not what he can 


‘pay.—(Brockwarville, Pa, Record. 


it is rather sicniticant that. the republicans 
of Minnesota, inorder to elect their candi- 
due should have deemed it necessary to. 
and them on 2 democratic platform favoring 
aril retorm and tax reduction, —{Philadel- 
ghia Record. ~ 


It is cheaper raw. materia! and not cheaper 


Tabor that enibles England and other foreign 


his present taxes. Deduct the value of the | 


apple trees at $5 each and the land. would be 
worth bué $160, and the tax on this would be 
but $5, and at this rate of taxation this place 
ought to sell for $200 or S300 more thaw it will 
HOW. 


Let us take another henieetead! this. Hme:in, 


the village, owned by another old gentlemau 
who “Hres up” when anything is suid about 
Henry George. “House $1,300, barn. 3150, 
house lot, one .acre, $700"—tutal: $2,159. The. 
tux on this place was SSL. 13, so that, leaving 
the land valne at $700, the rate of tive per cent 
would make the: taxes: abottth: 34° more. thin 
now; but ou the other band then all new. im- 
provements would ¢o untaxed. 


Let us-pext take one of the best places in. 


town as follows: “Houseé $38,000, barn 3300, 

house lot ‘one and one-eizhib acres 32,000.) 
The land tax at live per cent would reduce the 
taxes on this place by some 350; 
goes with. every gride of homesteads, not in- 
cluding extensive grounds. Of course, if we 

can ‘suppese” a little $590: house.on a $10, 00) 
lot. we shall incet with a diferent result, ‘but 


we are not figuring in “supposition” to-day. 


we are Hguriug w ith facts. 

To be sure, there are cases where the taxes 
would be increased. 
cases: ‘'Hvuuse- $2,200, barn: $200, home lot 
four acres $2,200." The taxss here would be 
increased from 30S:15 to SLO if we allow 
nothing for improvements on the lot; this is 


the result of bolding four acres of vacant. 


iuud in the center of ‘the village.” Restrict 
the home lot to one acre, and the taxes would 
be reduced by sume S40. In. such cases 2s 
this we 
to “abolish all taxation save that upon land 
values” inciudes free trade aud absolute re- 
lief from those indirect taxes thet for ordi- 
nary househelders are far more of a burden 
than the direct tuxes they pi ay. By this 
means the owner of tbis last piece of prop 
erty could keep his’ four acres of land, ane 
still be benefited pecuniarily by the change i in 
the system of taxation. 

Look through our valuation book from end 
to end and I defy any one to find any confis- 
cation of homesteads in the single tax. In 
the great majority of cases it will reduce the 
taxes on ihese Httle homes, and with the: tax 
permaneutly reduced they ought to sell for 


more after the change was made than, they 


will now. 
It is the same WHER: “Hittle favineé as itis. 


with “little homes.” Where there are any. 
buildiugs cr improvements worthy of the. 
‘ame, their owners would quite generally pay. 


the same or sometimes less taxes than now; 


znd so it. 


‘Here is oneof the worst: 


should remember that the proposition. 


-matehed in Pennsy!v 
“system of East Lendon finds. its cow erpurt 
—Hudiavapolis. . 


do their work here as. there. 


countries to undersell America in the markets: 
oF the world, riCedar Rapids, lows, New. ni 
a. : 
‘The ldgic of eoveetion is that we can ete 
tect ourselves from other nations only by sub-_ 


mitting to over-taxation to the amount of 


$60, 000, 000.2. year.—{Mcmphis Appeal. sy 
They may rant and preach about: protection 
and the beauties of our tarill svscem, but the. - 
truth andthe whole truth in a nut shell was 
uttered by the “Old Reman” when he said, 


“The tariff taxes everybody, and is aa intol- 


erable burden.”—[Fultoa, Ti, Journal. . 


Indirect taxation acts on the same principle 
as the sneak thief, and vet it linds defenders 
‘among these who suffer by it the most Roenkye 
—[Nausatuek, Conh.. Agitator. 

It is. to be doubted if any depth of poverty 
in christendom. canuot tind its counterpart ir 
this youny country, where we are. free from 
the poverty produciur cause of u standing 
army and navy, and the loug accumulation 
wt possession of the hind by a comparative 
few... The sufferiag in Eneland’s minescau de 
ania. The “sweating” 


in New York and Chicago.— 
News (Rep.). . 

We have no right-to interfere with the 
vote of auy man—arnd yet it-riles us that 
men-sbould vote to compe: us.to turn over a 


portion of our carnings to benefit some manu-- 


facturer in the east who would not chip in a 
nickel to save. us from, the poor honse, or: to 
buy usa. coffin if we should die.—{Cedar 
Cuunty, Neb., Nonpurcil. 


Through the insolenee and creed of. many 


highly protected employers there is a rapidly 


crowing: Paanedy: among workingmen in. 
favor of free trade. There is 2 strong io 
dustrial - Stemieat foRowing Henry George.— 
LJobnstewn, N. VS Democrat. aad 

‘A country can’t get rich by taxation any 
more than amanecan lift himself by pulling: 
onthe straps of his. boots. Ruther less, for 
here the action aud reaction ure the same— 
bub ina tariff tax you are taking from the 


consumers (all tie: people) and givme: to: the - 


mauutacturer’ ithe few). The pretense is 
wages. Wages were higher in this country 
than in Europe before we had a: tr Lrilf, and 
they wil remain: higher 
have it, if that time should. ever come, and 
would continue to remain till density of pe pu- 
jntion.. the burden of standing armies and 
the crushing Weight. ef national debt should 
The tariff so 
faras the workingmun is concerned is mestly 


a fraud. —t{iadi ana polis News (Rep). 


“peopie 
purpose of -enriching 1,000,000 people who. . 


when the direct taxation is alone considered. j 


It was these ‘little farms” and “little homes’. 


which the Republican coupled together as to 
be contiscuted by the single tax, The result 


with be fe both classcs would be just the con-. 


trary. It would generally add to their vaiue.: 

But among the big farmers. some of them 
would bave to cateh it. ‘Pie farmers,” I 
mean, in the sense that they hold a great 
deal of land, not.in the sense that they ure 
putting it to its best use, for if they were the 
siugle tax would benefit them. Here is a 


place that belongs to such a big. farmer: 


Pet hie het 


“House, $575, barn, 360), farm, ISG acres, 
$2,700." Ele keeps three cows on. this place 
and dves about ail the work: himsetf, ant a: 
precious poor living be is getting, according 
to all appearances. His fences ‘are mostly 
down and a great fringe of. weeds and bushes 
grows around the outside of all his miowing. 
lots, dininuishing their crop bearing area by 
seyerel aeres. The: nets: tax would raise 
this farmers direct tux from S60 to about 


$110, but, being exempo from a great burden 


of-taxativn which is not now uppurent to hin, 
itis easy to see that even then he might keep 
all bis land and be as welloit. The single tax, 
as We bave said, inciudes free trade, aud even 
Or hist 1 sae of LY aoe avanti Fes 


. People have learned thag it is the most sur-_ 
pristig folly that- 05,000,000 hard working 
should ‘conseut to be taxed. for the 


have made up their: minds to live. oo the fat. 
of the ls nd.—(Pretsburg Trades Journal.: 


The «reatest enemy of the creenback doe- 
trine has. been the republican erty. It is po 


less the enemy of that doctrine to-day than | 
+ it was in former years. Its datred of green- 


buckisin is emphasized by the nomination ofa 
mau whoo-dectared the erecubackers were 
idiots and should be confined in an idiot asy- 
lum. The ereeubacker who favors in any 
Way the election of Harrison and Merton de- 


serves a straight jacket and confinement on 
avcount ‘of idiocy. —(Gracd Rapids, Mich., — 


Leader. 
The tariff buron is a corsair who pillage 
farmers, mechanics and laborers just as the 


buccaneers once pillaged the isiands in the 
Spanish main.—{St. Paul Globe. . 


At Work Down in the West Indies. 
Kryestoy, Jamaica, W. L—At a public 


“Meeting to protest agaiast an increase of 


taxation, held on Sept. G, in the town. hall 


“here, the following was. carried by acclama- 


: aud phe Galidine 


+ 


tion: 


Resolved, That this meeting disapproves of 
the present system of assessing taxes on the 
coaditivn of repair or painting of houses as 
being 2. dine or punishment on ‘the owner who 
duproves bis property and a bar to owners 
repairing or painting their houses, and conse- 
quently an injury to mechanics, workmen 
trades: and this meeting 
the tax: be laid. on the 
~ and 1 sob on the improve- 
onthe jand. 


: SINGLE Tax. Man.” 


ld sivecest that 


It is” 


atter:we shall not: 


; 145 acrés, increase--— 


* 


trade being complete with- | 


. out t them—the formulas is as follows: 


Gantrfeutions ani letters on efitorial mations 
p adidr-sved to THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 


“Sue svaxpaRD wants ap is ab agent to secure ecbecrib- 
ap @& every postoRice in the United States, to whom 
a Seema terme willbe gives. 


; ‘QUE STANDARD & for cale by newsdenlers through 
get ahe Uaited States. Persons who may be unable we 
shape & wil) confer a faver an the publisher by netily 
bag him prompily. 


“aueaspie eagaes coat fires on septoneme. ~ . 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1888. 


Saw Straxparp is forwarded to sub- 
geribers by the carly morning mails each 
- Zhuraday. Subscribers who.do wot receive 
| fhe paper promptly will confer a favor 
by communicating with the publisher. 


© Que Wraxpaen advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
- jndusiry, and ibe taking, by taxation upon 
~ §apd values irrespective of _improvements, of 
 -ghe annual rental value of all those various 
ferme of natura} opportunities embraced un- 
der the genera! term, Land. vs a 

We bold that to tax labor or its products i is 
$0 discourage industry. : 

‘We bold that to tax land values to their 
- Sall amount will render it. impossible for any 
mae to exaci from cthers a price for the 
privileze of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal 
‘Fight of use; that it will compel every 
. §edividual ovoutrolling natural opportunities 
{ dither utilize them by the: employ-. 
“gment of labor, or abandon them to others; 
thet &% will thus provide opportunities of 
‘work for all men and secure to each the full 
- geward of bis labor; and that asa result in- 
woluntary . poverty will be abolished, and the 
greed, intemperance and vice that spring 
_ from poverty and the dread of poverty will | 
perretarey. 


- @80ns FOR GOLD. 
- Protectionists are ostentatiously parad- 
fing what they cali the “goods for gold” 
“theory in support of their doctrine. The 
theory, like the doctrine, is both antique 
and grotesque. Before political economy 
“Was seriously studied there was a current 
_ddusion, now known as the mercantile 
theory, that profitable commerce consists 
{= the importation of precious metals in 
yeturn for the exportation of other com- 
modities; but since the time of Adam 
Swith it bas been gradually conceded by 


\Goode-emoney goods: | 
OR 


Mr: George ‘White of Brooklyn Mustrates 
the same point in this way: . 


Gold. may be called international money, 
provided it be used as money. -Just as long 


} as it is used as money, however, it is nothing 
‘more than a counter, a ticket, good anywhere 


for a certain amount of goods. Regarding it 
as money, let the outlines in the diagram 
X—A Man. Y—The World 
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represent a fence around a ‘mao and another 
around the rest of the world. X bas gouds, 
Y gold. If an “exchange is made the case 
stands thus: . 


x. 


4 


®. 
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‘Gora. P 
- It is all very fine for X to exchange goods 
for gold, but is be not poorer until he jets the 
gold go outside his fence in exchange for 
other goods?! Certainly he is. Then let X 
represent the United States aud examine 
whether the cuse is any different: 
x-—U. 8 Y—The World. 
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The gold is a ‘mere counter of cheer 


while used as money, and its receipt within 


the X fence does not add to the wealth in- 
closed by it, while the fence Y has gained in 
wealth by receipt of goods. 

Therefore, when Americans buy of the 
world commodities for goid, the Uuited States 
and not the world bas must profited by the 
the transaction; the very opposite of the pro-: 
tectionist idea. And when Americans sell 
commodities for forcign gold, the foreigners 


{ ect the best of the transaction; the very op- 


posite of the protectionist’s claim. To part 
with good. things for gold is to be put exactly 
in the position of the boy who trades a 
rosy apple for a circus ticket; and for us to | 
keep the gold here is just as nonsensical as | 
for the boy to keep his ticket. To get pay for 
his apple, he must go.to the show, to get real 
pay for our goods we must import good 
things. 


Of course, it is not disputed that gold, 
unlike the circus ticket, has intrinsic 
value; but when goods are traded for gold 
for its own sake, as.to make it into jew- 
elry, the trade is a trade of goods for. 

The demonstration could stop here, but 
if it did protectionists might say, ‘That 
may be as between man and man, but as 
between nation and nation it is different,” 
for the protectionist has not yet learned 


| that trade is nowhere carried on between 


nation and nation, but everywhere be- 
tween man and man. | 

To protectionists there is an esoteric 
meaning in the phrase “goods for gold,” 
which, if brought to light, could be fairly 
stated as follows: 
_“Whén one man trades wit!: another in 
the same country. the ‘transaction is in. 
effect a trade of goods for goods; but 


|.when the people of one country trale 


theory, and it is to it that protectionists 
@ppese the old mercantile delusion of 


. “goods for gold.” . 


_ Zhe form in which the “goods for gold” 
theory is stated holds out a temptation to 
dismiss it With the self evident proposi- 
tion that a trade of goods for gold isa 
geld, being a labor product, is goods. But 


' guch summary treatment of the “goods 


- fer gold” theory would not be fair; it 
- wouid be taking advantage of a habit the 
protectionist bas of saying what he doesn’t 
_ gpean, apd meaning what he doesn't say. 
Dy this use here of the term “gold” he 
- @ors not intend to describe a product of 
=. but something that, ac- 
. eusding to his philosophy, is the employer 


Seneca regarded as inital money, the 
term is whoily dissociated in his mind 


from the material which humaa labor ex- 
- tacts from quartz, and relates exclusively 


which goods may be conveniently bar- 
tered. Itis ng what men work for or 
senseme, but an evitence in their hands 


<< that of a medium and 
gpensure to facilitate the trade of goods 


goods. And unless there be such trade 


quncy is nothing. The material of which 


; ‘goods; ant when, & surplus of money re- 


with the people of another country, bal- 
ances occur which are settled by the de- 
Jivery by the debtor country to the cred- 
itor country of the common medium of 


| trade—gold, and to the extent of such de- 


liveries the trade is not a trade of goods 

for goods but of goosis for gold. If, then, 

one of these countries long continues to. 
be the creditor country iis receipts of 

money will so facilitate its production and 

domestic trade as to make it more pros- 

perous than the debtor country.” 


Consider, first, the proposition that in 
trade between nations balances are paid 
with money, and therefore, to the extent 
of those balances, is a trade of goods for 
gold, and not of goods for goods. : 

How can trade between nations differ 
from trade between individuals?) Are 
there not balances between individuals, 
and are not those balances settled with 
money? Does sot the farmer sell to the 
storekeeper and buy from the storekeeper, 
and upon the adjustment of their ac- 
counts does not the debtor pay his balance 
in moaey? But can it, therefore, be suid 
of this storekeeper and that farmer that 
the balance represents a trade of goods 
for money? If the creditor lost the money, 
it would; and in that case he, to the ex- 
tent of the balance, would be giving goods 
for nothing. So, if the farmer and the 
storekeeper treded only with each other, 
and one of them was continuously the 
creditor, the settlement of. balances be- 
tween them would represent a trade of 
goods for money, and would be as un- 
profitable to the creditor as if he lost the 
money; for if they traded only with each 
other be would be compelled in future to 
sel] less or buy more, thereby 
the debtor when balances were settled. If 
he did neither ‘his money would be ed 
less. : 

But the trade of the farmer and the 
storekeeper is not confined to each other. 
The money paid one of them in settle- 
ment of balances in his favor goes. to set-. 
tle balances in favor of others, so that in. 
the long run every balance is settled with 


is not to say that international balances 
‘are never settled with gold; but when they 
are, the countries that export gold are the 
countries which, either by production from 
their mines or in consequence of their ex- 
tensive commerce, have a relative over- 
supply of gold. and therefore find profit in 


exporting it. Gold exported in stich cir-. 


cumstances is not money, but goods, 
The formula as to individuals holds be- 
tween nations, 

Goods == money = goods; 
therefore, goods == goods. 
Settlements of so-called balances, equally 
with the trading out of which the bal- 
ances arise, are ultimately exchanges of 
goods for goods. Until that ultimate is 
attained the trade is incomplete; and if in 
any case it be never attained, the creditor, 


be he an individual or a nation, has, to | 
} the extent of his balance, given his goods 


away; for, when trade terminates with the 


{ receipts of money: 


Goods — money = nothing; 
therefore, goods == nothing. 


_ But, as already stated, nations do not. 
- trade. 


Brown, Jones and Robinson 
trade, and whether they live in different 
countries or are compatrivts can in no 
wise affect the principles governing their 
trade. In neither cuse can any trade be- 


| tween them be complete until the money 


which one receives for goods he does not 
Want has been expended in the purchase 
of goods he does want. 


Now, consider thie proposition to which 
the “goods for gold” theory is as the 
mythical turtle was to the earth in the 
physical science of the ancients—the 
proposition that as the settlement of bal- 
ances ih international trade consists of 
‘the exchange of goods for money, the 
receipt of money by the country which 
long continues a creditor: country will so 
facilitate its production and domestic 
trade as to make it more prosperous than 
the debtor country. This proposition 
falls with the “goods for gold” theory; 
but waiving that, examine the proposi- 
tion by itself. Its core is the exploded 
notion that capital employs labor, to- 
gether with the notion, also exploded, 
that money, instead of being a medium of 
trading different forms of capital, is itself 
capital; and around this core the thread of 
protection philosophy is wound. If, in the 
course of the trade of goods for goods be- 
tween nations, so the argument runs, one 
nation is a creditor nation, that is, exports 


more goods than it imports, the difference 


will be paid in money; the money so 
received increases its capital fund;. and its 
larger capital fund enables it to employ 
more of its citizens, and thereby to aug- 
ment its production. Also. by having 
more capital, that is, more money, at 
home and supplying its wants as far as 
nature permits from its own commodities, 
it will be a richer nation than if it seut 
away its money in exchange for imported 
commodities. 

Now, capital does not employ labor. 
Labor both employs and makes capital. 
If, therefore. capital is needed in any 
country the labor of that country has but 
to be applied to its land to produce all the 
capital required; and if the country is 
not adapted to the production of some 
forms of required capital, forms to the 
production of which it is adapted may be 
produced by its labor and traded in foreign 


. parts for the required forms. 


But even if capital employed labor, and 
labor were helpless without it, a flow of 
money into a country without any flow 
out would not provide the capital. Money 
can give the advantages of capital only as 
itis traded for capital. Goods—and capi- 
tal consists of goods—can be bought with 
money, but they cannot be made of 
money without putting an end to its func- 
tion as money and turning it into goods. 
If a country wants capital it is better that 
its imports should exceed its exports, for 
in that case its capital is increased; where- 
as, if its exports exceed its imports, its 
capital is diminished and its money is in- 

' To this, however, a protectionist might 
say, exchange your money home for 
goods of your own production, thereby at 
once augmenting your goods and retain- 
ing your gold, instead of exchanging the 
money for foreign productions which, 


though it may augment your goods, will 


diminish your gold. But he forgets that 
if the money be sent abroad for goods the 
goods: received cost the buying country 
no present labor, but only that past labor 
of which the money is the representative; 
and, therefore, that the labor of the buy- 
ing country may be devoted to new pro- 
ductions instead of wasting its energies in 
the oe of goods which can be im- 


fettararentiy fallicioee The sods im- 
| ported are in greater or less degree raw 


material for domestic workmen; the im- 
portation, by exciting foreign industry, 
enhances exportation, the goods for which 
‘must be produced by labor; and it is aot 
money, but demand for goods, that makes 
,employmeat—e demand that is made 


| effective by means of checks, drafts, notes, 
| paper ourrency and book accounts in a 


degree to which gold bears an infinitesimal 
| proportion. These and other reasons 


je | make it impossible that the exportation of 
ae hard ete ee 
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theory is illustrated by Mr. Robert P. Por- 


‘ter, when he says that if we pay $32.50 


per ton to American manufacturers for 
steel rails we have the rails and the 
$52. 50, while if we send $22.50 abroad for 
steel rails, we have only the rails! Even 
Mr. Porter must have smiled at his joke 
when he asked whether it is not cheaper 


for us to buy the rails of an American 


manufacturer for the higher price than to 
buy them of England for the lower. 

- There are several ways of looking at 
that joke, 

If we look at it from the point of view 
of the American steel rail manufacturer 
who is empowered by the government to 
charge his fellow citizen $10 more for rails 
than they are worth, it is no doubt enter- 
taining. 

’ Ef we look at it from the point of view 
of the fellow citlzen, however, the humor 
is not so apparent; for though he may 


habitually accept the “goods for gold” 


theory, and realize the importance of keep- 
ing money in the country, he will be apt 
in lucid intervals to remember that the 
extra $10 he pays for those rails is re- 
ceived from the sale of goods which he is 
at considerable pains to produce, and to 
wonder why the country wouldn’t be as 
rich if himself, instead of the American 
steel rail manufacturer, were the custo- 
dian of the extra ten dollars. 


If we look at it from the point of view: 


of the steel rail employe we shall be 
tempted to inquire whether his share of 
the extra ten dollars is deducted from his 
wages or added to his expenses! 

_ But supposing for the moment that the 
exportation of gold is a national calamity, 
let us see what happens when an American 
buys a ton of steel rails from an English 
manufacturer for $22.50. Does he put 
$22.50 into a package and express it across 
the water? No. He does $22.50 worth of 


‘work, witt the proceeds of which he buys 


& draft on England from a New York 
bank and mails that draft—a mere piece of 
paper, the loss of which does not diminish 


our wealth, for any of our paper mills can. 


reproduce it in an instant—to the English 
manufacturer. The English ‘manufact- 
urer deposifs this draft in his bank, from 
which it finds its way. to the English bank 
on which it eis drawn, where it is paid, 
not with American goéld—God forbid !— 
but with English money. probably a Bank 
of England note. The bank on which it 
is drawn then charges the New York bank 
with its amount. Does the New York 
bank pay this debt by shipping gold? No. 
It is paid by a counter entry in the ae 
of both banks, caused by a draft 


in England on New. York, or a aaa 


drawn in France, Germany, Brazil, or 
some other country, on New York, and 
which has found its way into the English 
banks. And what does this counter draft 
mean? It means, no matter what coun- 
try draws it, that some American has pro- 
duced $22.50 worth of goods which he has 
sold to somebody in that country. Then, 
so far as this country is concerned, an ex- 
change of goods for goods has been made 
and the American consumer of steel rails 
gets bis rails at an expenditure of $22.50 
worth of labor, while we have in the coun- 
try both the rails and the money. 

“But,” says the protectionist, “while 
this may be true of one transaction, the 
result of the multitude of transactions is 
a balance which we owe and must pay by 
a shipment of money.” As the balance 
does not run that way the criticism is 
without foundation. But aside from that, 
the real trade balance never can run that 
way. When it appears to, and we are 
shipping gold to settle balances, it is 
either because it is then profitable to ex- 


port gold as goods, or because we are. 


paying rents, bonds, corporation divi- 
dends, or donations to foreigners, for 
none of which do we receive either money 
or goods. 

And now let us see . what happens when 
an American buys a ton of steel rails of 
an American manufacturer for $32.50. 
First, he must do $32.50 worth of work, in- 
stead of $22.50, and that $32.50 he forwards 


to the American manufacturer, who re- 


turns the rails. Here, too, there is an ex- 
change of goods for goods; but whereas 
before it was an exchange of $22.50 worth 
of goods for $22.50 worth, it is now an 
exchange of $82.50 worth for $22.50 
worth. The American consumer pays $10 
more for his rails, and, just as in the case 
of the foreign trade, we have in the coun- 
try both the rails and the money. The 
only difference between the two transac- 
tions is the bonus our consumers are. in 
the latter case compelled to pay to our 


monopoly manufacturers, a bonus which 


the manufacturer is disposed to distribute 
among his workmen, but never does, as 
his workmen well know. — ie 

Is it cheaper for us to buy of an Ameri- 
can manufacturer for the higher price 
than to buy of England for the lower? 
Assuming that this is not a joke, after all, 
let us inquire. It might be, if it were not 
for the fact that. our labor must be di- 
verted from other and more profitable pur- 


suits to make the rails. If, by rubbing 


money between our thumb and forefinger 


and saying ‘‘presto,” ‘we-could conjure up 
steel rails, then, indeed, would it be 
cheaper for the country, as a whole, to 


keep the money at home than to send it to 


England, even though it circulated at 


ce home at the rate of $82.50 per ton of rails, . 
-| when the covetous: Englishman was will-. 
[ tee te aire 8 noe Oe It would be 


s a whole, mind 


about trades between the man who makes 
them and men who make other things, it 
is not cheaper either for the country or for 
the rail eonsumer to pay an American 
manufacturer more than the English 
price. For if. we buy raiis abroad we 
must pay for them in goods of our own 


production or (in deference to the “goods 


for gold” theory) with money. If we pay 
for them in goods the country has the 
rails, while its supply of money is undi- 
minished; if we pay for them in money 
the labor released from rail making pro- 
duces for us other goods equal in value to 
the money exported. and in such case the 
country has the rails and the other goods. 
In either event the country, without con- 
sidering how much richer it may be, 1s 
fully as rich as if an exorbitant price were 
paid to the American manufacturer. 


If it were cheaper by the amourt of. 


money kept in the country, to buy rails of 
an American manufacturer at a high 
price than to buy them abroad at a low 
price, we should save $22.50 if that 
were the English price, and $10 if the 
English price fell to that sum; while we 
should strike an equilibrium if the English- 
man should give them to us for nothing. 
I suggest, therefore, that Mr. Porter vary 
his question. Instead of asking if it is not 
cheap: r for us to buy rails of American 
manufacturers for $52.50 than to buy 
them of England for $22.50, let him ask if 
it .s not just as cheap to buy them of 
American manufacturers for $32.50 as to 
get them of England for nothing. The 
answer to one question answers the other. 


Could anything be more absurd than 
this “goods for gold” theory, unless it be 
its favored corollary that it is more profit- 
able for a citizen and cheaper for his 
country to pay a fellow citizen high prices 
for domestic goods than to pay a foreigner 
low prices for the same quantity and 
quality of goods? 

By the “goods for gold” theory, receiving 
without giving impoverishes, and giving 
without receiving enriches; while its co- 
rollary makes greater labor for a less 
result preferable to less labor for a greater 
result. Louis F. Post. 


A POSER FOR PROTECTIONISTS, 

Senator George’s proposed amendments 
to Senator Sherman's anti-trust bill have 
scarcely received from the press, and es- 
pecially from the ‘protectionist press, the 
attention they ei Mr. George pro- 
poses: 

That when any action or suit in law or 
equity sba!l be commenced or shal) be pend- 
ing in any court of the Uuited States, it shall 
be lawful for any defendant therein to except 
to the jurisdiction of such court upon the 
ground that the cause of action or suit is for 
the enforcement of a right based on a con- 
tract for the sale, exchange, or transporta- 
tion, or on any damage arising from any 
wrong committed in respect to any article of 
merchandise manufactured, transported, im- 
ported, or sold in violation of the provisions 
of the first section of this act, and if such 
ground of exception sbail be proven to the 
satisfaction of. the court, judgment of dis- 
missa! shall be entered with double costs to 
the defendant, and with such reasonable sum 
for the attorney’s fees for the defense thereof 
as may be allowed by the court. 

That when the president of the United 
States shall be satisfied that any arrange- 
ment, trnst, contract, agreement, or combi- 
nation, as described in the first section of this 
act, has been formed and that in consequence 


thereof there has been a rise in the price of. 


any article of werchandise, he shall have 
power and it is hereby made his duty to issue 
his proclamation suspending the collection of 
ali customs duties or import taxes on similar 
articles when imported into the United States 
from any foreign country. Such suspension 
shall continue for ninety days after the presi- 
dent, upon being satisfied that such enbance- 
ment in prices no longer exists, shall issue bis 
proclamation withdrawing his former procla- 
mation of suspension, and the president of the 
Uniced States may from time to time, as may 
in his judgment be proper, reissue or with- 
draw any proclamation he may have issued. 

That when any article of merchandise shall 
have been raised in price, by reason of the 
unlawful means described in the first section 
of this act, such article, when owned by any 
of the persons, companies or corporations 
mentioned in the first section of thisact, or by 
any person, corporation or company claiming 
or holding, either directly or through any 
number of successive transfers under ‘any of 
the first named persons, companies or cor- 
porations, shall not be the lawful subjects of 
interstate or foreign commerce, and such 
commerce or transportation is hereby pro- 
hibited. It shall be the duty of the president 
of the United States, through the interstate. 
commerce commission and such other agen- 
cies as he may see proper to emplov, to make 
such investigations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. To 
tha. end every officer of the United States 
who may be employed in such investigation 
is hereby authorized to summon witnesses 
and to examine them under oath, and the said 
interstate commerce commission shall make 
all such needful rules and regulations as may 
be deemed proper to carry out the provisions 
of this section, which rules and regulations 
shall, before they go into effect, be approved 
by the president of the United States. When 
such commerce and transportation as to any 
article of merchandise shall have become un- 
lawful uoder the provisions of this act, the 
aforesaid interdict on the same may be re- 
moved whenever the president of the United. 
States shall so proclaun, upon his being satis- 
fied that the enhanced price, as herein pro- 
vided against, shall no longer exist, and that 
commerce in such article i is free, and not re- 
strained or affected in any way by reason of 
the matters mentioned in the first section of 
this act. 

That whenever it shall appear to the presi- 
dent of the United States thas the manufaoc- 
turers or produccrs of any article of mer- 
chandise or a majority of them in the United 
States shall not pay in regular weekly Wages, 
in lawful. money, to the workmen, 


and laborers, excluding superintendents and 


officials engaged in such manufacture or pro- 
duction, the full sum realized by them in ex- 
oess of the wholesale price in the city of New 


‘York of similar. and competing articles manu- 


factured or produced i in any foreign country, 


ae | such. “wholesale price being diminished by a 


reductiop therefrom of the customs duties on 

seid foreign articles, it shall be his duty to 

5 his proclamation suspending all duties 

such similar articles when imported in ex- 
of 30. per cent adv ¥ 
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pended duties on articles which ‘shall hey. 
been imported during the time of suc 
suspension under the proclamation o 
the president of the United States. 
He shall also have in respect to th 
matters of this section all the powers of i 
vestigation through officers of the Unite 
States proyided for in section 6 of this act. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for our | 
protectionist statesmen to demonstrate to - 
the whole country, beyond possibility of 
doubt or cavil, the sincerity of the pro- 
fessions: made in the platform of their 
party. They have placed on record their 
unalterable hostility **toall combinations 
of capital organized in trusts or other- 
wise to control arbitrarily the condition 
of trade among our citizens.” They have 
affirmed, from platform and from stump, 
their eager affection for labor, and have 
asserted, again and again, that they love 
the protective tariff only in so far as it 
secures higher wages for American work- 
ingmen. Of. these professions wicked» 
free traders have dared to speak in terms. 
of doubt‘ and even of derision. The 
more blasphemous have gone so far 
as to say that protectionists don’t 
really hate the trusts, and only pretend 
to attack them because they think that 
the best way to really defend them. They 
have quoted Mr. Blaine’s unfortunate slip 
of the tongue—made when the poor man . 
had just come from Europe and before he 
had grasped the situation—and pretended. 
that it expressed the real protectionist 
view of the trust question. They have — 
not scrupied to cast doubts on the pro 
tectionist affection for the workingman, 
saying openly that it was all humbug, 
and that protectionists loved protection 
because it enabled them to rob the work- 
ingman. They have said these things, 
and have even gone so far as to support. 
them with facts and figures, to say noth- 
ing of arguments ingeniously contrived 
to appear founded on common sense and 
justice. All this has hurt the good pro- 
tectionists, and may injure them still 
more before the campaign is over. 

But now, at last, the enemies of pro- 
tection have made a fatal blunder. Sena- 
tor George has proposed legislation to se- 
cure the doing of the very things that 
protectionist are most anxious to see 
done. All that the protectionist friends 
of high wages and no trusts have to do is 
to enact Mr. George’s amendments into 
law, and the dearest wishes of their 
hearts will be fulfilled, and the wretched 
assailants of the great protective system 
be forever put to shame. 


Will not Mr. George’s amendments do 
all that we have claimed? . Just look and 
see. The sugar trust, for instance—we 
hame the sugar trust because it is the 
one that the protectionist leaders are at- 
tacking with most especial sound and 
fury. How long could the sugar trust 
survive such legislation? A vessel ar- 
rives here from Cuba with a cargo of raw 
sugar for, say, the Havemeyer refinery. 
The master can enter the sugar as his 
own property, sell it, and pocket the 
proceeds, and the Havemeyers cannot say 
him nay. The refinery sells a hundred 
barrels of sugar to a Philadelphia grocer, 
The sugar cannot go to Philadelphia; the 
railroads are forbidden to transport it. 
And as if all this were not enough, 
out comes an emancipation procla 
mation by the president of the 
United States, granting everybody 
in the country permission to buy 
refined sugar in France, in Germany, any- 
where he pleases, without let or hindrance, 
And as if even this were not enough, 
along comes an Officer, under the provi- 
sions of Mr. Sherman’s original bill, ard 
claps the Havemeyers and all the other. 
members of the sugar trust into jail, 
there to languish till they shall have paid 
each a fine not exceeding $10,000, or 
suffered imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both. The man who could 
continue to operate asugar trust in the 
face of such obstacles as these, must have 
more than mortal powers of action and” 
endurance. 

So, too, with regard to wages in pro- 
tected industries. The good protectionist 
says to the worker in the sugar refinery: 
“Son, all this protection is imposed for 
your benefit. The extra three or four 


-cents that the fainting sewing woman 


pays for the weekly half pound of 
sugar that sweetens her tea, is yours.” 

And when, at the end of the week, the 
worker Boes to get his pay, if the sewing 

woman’s pennies are not in his envelope, 

Mr. George’s legislation gives him satis- 

faction, if not positive relief. If he doesn’t 

get the three cents, the Sewing woman 

needn’t pay them. This, at all events, 

will be an indirect benefit to him, espe-. 
cially if, as is very apt to be the case, the | 
sewing woman happens to be his wife. or 
sister. 


It is strange that the protectionists 
should have left it for one of their oppo- * 
nents to suggest these simple methods of 
removing the biemishes that still mar the 
symmetry and smoothness of the pro- 
tective system. Now, however, that Gen-:: : 
ator George has thoughtlessly pointed 
them out they will of course adopt them | 


‘promptly. Otherwise people will be. apt 


to say that the protective system is a 
humbug. 


News item from the Age of Steel: — 


The snath and cradle makers’ unio Come 
rising al! of the manufacturers in the ; 
held their ag Meeting at Roches. _ 
en concerns w 
resented, and W. H. Withington presidet 
After a thorough ion of the situation it 
was determined to organize the Central 
spath and cradle nor with H. P. Suili- 
van, commissiouer. factory becomes 
an agent of the Central company, a consid- 


Bates 


erable amount of money being deposited with: 


the commissiouer as a 
ean Prices. were sadetnced 17 
cen 


: phases of Amcericaa politics, and is per- 
‘- | sonally responsible for delaying electoral. 
act | reform. And in doing this we have no}. 

a fear of injuring the national ‘ticket either the y 
| by confusing issues or by causing trades | for 


. that would not be otherwise made. 


m ace tageast is teeta om 


l, but this they would do quite. 


the : be i somes ; ie by see (3 
: ee apie and pe hh a letter 


| ao ae re Soap before the 


Sime the last Seamcians weit to press two 
ee nider the directions of ‘the 


é have: sbeen . held, one ab. New- 


“etenn ¢ club after Sistas to Louis F. Post 
' discourse on the tariff, I heard something that 


‘| goods.” My: companion, a young 

Worked: in. American woolen: mills, said there 
-was little wonder to him that the Americans 
-preferred foreign. to domestic. woolen goods, 
because the domestic goods. were not pure. 


ad- ‘ave wills op the aie in one of A. T. Btew- 


, Pa: is the Grand opera. z meoting on 


Treadey, Sept. 25, under the auspices of the 
‘Teachers’ institute of Berks county. 


On Tharsday, 20th; e meeting was held in 


‘the Eighth: oat which 


a ‘speeches were made ‘by Messrs, Gormch and 
McCabe. 


it. The ‘opportunity of. 


goes v aay 
must be used omy or not at all.“ z- 


morrow will presen 


us. RoW as they. have not. been before, 


| | may. not. for some time be again. W 


) put THE St 


p us'do ‘this. You ‘ought help 
us doit. _ WEL you belp us do it? - 


fifteen democrats. against only two eight 


, monty wtihen of the Baw York Pex 
and sade mine came Ney pogo: 


the paper was not. se for any 


ea a tax assessor in this township 
. years, and have applied in some 


Presaring fer a Siagte Tax Campeign ia 
Passaic Coanty, New Jersey. 


The following named gentlemen compose 


‘the cb preg coanty Cleveland and Thurman 


ard, Jobw Craig. ‘and E. W. Nellis. 
The committee proposes to. hold meetings 


ol at differeat places in the county in advocacy 
of tariff abolition and the single tax. The 


ppaign Will be opened with a mass meeting 
, at. which Henry George will 


speak. k. Funds have Sirendy. bees paid in to, 


_| meet the necessary expen 


"Pasiaio county readers “of Tas SranpaRp 


| who. desire to co-operate in spreading the 


: light should communicate at once with the 
secretary, Jobn Craig, 193 Hamburgh avenue, 
or with: its chairman, E. W. Nellis, 89 North. 


Main street, Fatetsha; 1:2. 


aed ioee—to mao our people pay a fancy ciara London, who played an 


wader duteof epee ee 


price. for an article simply because it is 


| produced here at a cost of a hundred per 
mon ie ft sae be pentnche ee aie 


The committee will meet Tharday « evening, 


Seve 31, as Hotes bail Market street. 


- Prec. an Anti-Cora. Lew. Man. 


the enrolled men of. the 
ft sal. district met. for. or- 
peneutioe en elected officers whose names 
are given elsewhere. ‘i 
Circulars have been sent ta the signers in 
the Sixth and Seventh congressional districts, 
ers fo sail ok eis teas dint aud ar- 


Os Monday, ‘ot, 


. > coming \ 
| Reon ppg aiseting, pr 
addressed by Mr. Post, in the. Eleventh con- 


The Ninth coagressional district is ofp 


: ‘(aed for bolding meetings, and the Tenth will | 


be organized in the course of a few. days. _ 
On Thursday of this week Mr. George and 


- Others will, by the time: this number of THE 


Sranpagp reaches its readers, have addressed 
a meeting of the Thirteenth congressional dis- 
trict at. Temperance hall, Harlem. The Har- 
lem branch of the Free trade club is taking 
careof the work in the eastern half of this 
‘district, while the Single tax club on the west 
side will soon arrange for’ a meeting in that 


A large meeting will also be held on Sat- 
urday of this week in Albany in the Academy 
of Music.. Mr. George will be the principal 


at | speaker... _ 


-On Friday, Oct. 5, abig mass ‘meeting will 
‘be held in Cooper union, at which Thomas G. 
Shearman and William J. Gorsuch will speak. 


be rt, N. J., on Tuesday, Oct. 9. . 
Bat a small portion of the Fourteenth dis- 
trict’ is within the city limits) The work of 
organizing that district should be conducted 
from‘ Yonkers, and the committee would be 


glad to bear from single tax Cleveland and 
thas of 1864. “nthe there 


‘Thurman voters in that city. 

This committee is informed that the single 
tax campaign committee for the state of 
Pennsylvania held its first meeting on Tues- 
day evening of last’ week at No. 1026 Ridge 
avenue, Philadelpbia. John F. Hallach was 


elected chairman, J.C. Frost secretary, and 


S F. Moffit treasurer. The New York and 
New Jersey committee will co-operate cor- 


Gially with this new committee, and I hope 
that all our frierds in Philadelphia will put 


themselves as speedily as possible. into com- 
munication with it. I would, however, again 
urge oa them the importance of having their 
names.on our general enrollment at these 
headquarters. Campaign organizations fall 
to pieces after election, but this enrollment 
of names that we are putting in type will be 

‘after'the present campaign is over, 


‘and I hope to make it in the end a directory. 


‘and mailing list of single tax people every- 


where. It will then become the. basis of | 


whatever organization the f uture may render 
necessary. 

Much as has been said on the subject, there 
- Still seem to be people who utterly fail to un- 
derstand our pian of enrollment. We do not 
want lists of names made up by anybody. 
We want signatures of single tax men who 
are going to vote for Cleveland ar. Thurman 
as single tax men. Of course where a man 


verbally authorizes another to put his name 


on a blank there is no objection, but any lists | 
that are not authorized by those whose names 
appear. on them are not wanted. : 

“On the other hand I wish to urge those who 
have received blanks. to ‘solicit signatures. 


These names are nct published, and the lists 


-are shown only to the committee and those 
acting with it. Therefore none need hesitate 
to sign. Wherever earnest work has been 
‘done many. signatures have been sent in. 
Let.all of the thousands who now have these 
blanks in their possession now make a special 
effort, and_the number of names will soon be 
doubled. I cannot now tell the exact num- 
ber of signers, as many blanks are in the 
: hands of the printers, but it is steadily srow- 
ing. 

‘Itis by no means confined to New York, 
‘but includes many names in Alabama, Arkan- 
“sas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Da- 


‘kota, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 


Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan Ken- 
-tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New Jersey, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, New Mexico, Ohio, 


‘|-Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wash- 
ington territory. 

“The work in the state will depend. very 


| largely on our financial ability to carry it on,. 
| but we unquestionably will have a consider- 
‘ able number of meetings, and Mr. George and. 
| Mr. Thomas G. Shearman will, speak in most 


| of the cities from here to Buffalo. Mr. Estell 


7 ‘has. been traveling recently through the 


| southern tier, and will shortly make speeches 


ncipation ms the colored. 


f ema: 
> speech of. cal George calls 


20.—I wish to deay the re- |. 
d for Bisine in | bee Ebeve: 


| at Binghamton, Port Jervis and elsewhere, 
while Mr. Hopkins of Syracuse has begun. 


organizing and preparing for meetings in the 


matt |-western part of the state. In New Jersey, 


also, there | is active work in progress. : 
| - Wa. T. Croaspax, 


NOTES FROM CONVERSATIONS. — 


a Stagle Tax Man Shows Hew the Yeast 
: ‘Werke. : 


Question protectionists and: see -how incon- 
sistent they are. Not long since a tailor re. 


lated:to me, as a proof. of the futility of 


Americans attempting to compete with for- 


| eigners, bow an American manufacturer bad 


‘$16 for making a certain kind of uni- 
for the Panama police, which a French. 
cturer afterward made for $8, and 


the latter received all subsequent. 


: | contracts. ts. 
"Fasked him what. he thought the American | 


‘ingeatactorés pald Nis tailors to make a com- 


-echo. 


‘mouths about it, for Stewart owned the mill, 

the houses we lived in and all the land for 
‘miles around, and if we had. been discharged 
from the mill we would have been compelled 
to leave that section of the country. It was 


a. flagrant fraud, but he had to do it to suc- 


- ceasfally compete.” 
" “Perhaps he paid too mach i in wages,” I 


“No,” the young man answered. “Stewart 
reduiced us from $35 a month t0 $26 and later 
to $2.” 

“Was his machinery ana labor. as efficient 
as the foreigner’s?? I asked. 

“Every piece of machinery. was English 
and the ‘hands’ were all of them Europeans,” 
he answered. ‘What would have put those 
mills on a footing with those in Europe and 
made them a paying investment, were free 
wool and free dyes, as now provided in the 
Mills bill.” = 


At another time tr was talking polities and 
‘tariff? with a salesman for an American 
woolen factory. He wore a fine piece of 
cloth in his coat; which he explained was “‘im- 
ported” and ‘“‘the best the market” could 
afford. 

“Who are you going to vote: for” he asked 
me, and when I answered, ‘“Cleveland,”: he 
was. shocked. ‘Why, Cleveland meant free 
trade, and [ ought to know. from my exper- 
ience in the tailoring business that the English 
and German and French manufacturer could 
turn out a better quality of goods than our 
‘manufacturers, and with free trade we might 
as well close up our mills. 

“The pedple. would all bay the foreign 
goods,” he exclaimed. 

J took hold of the lapel of his coat. “When 
you bought this imported coat,” I said, ‘did 
you think of the. American manufacturer? 
‘How much consideration did you have for 
the American laborer? ; 


7 “Bat I protected them,” he protested, in 


some ‘confusion. 
And then be said he didn’t want to debate 
the question any more with me. 
BENJAMIN DOBLIN. 


“T paid sixty-five per cent 


Greenbackers in Michigan. 


” Sacinaw Cry, Mich, Sept. 18.—In addition 
to sending in my name to be enrolled as a sin- 
gle tax supporter of Cleveland and Thurman, 
I have distribated blanks among my friends." 

Eam an old time greenbacker. I voted for 
Peter Cooper, General Weaver and Ben Bui- 
ler. I shall both vote and work for the prin- 
ciple—the great issue now before the people— 
represented by Cleveland and Thurman. 

The old greenback party is again organizing 


in this state, and will altimately raise the 


standard of the single tax doctrine. - 
Nearly al) single tax men bere will vote for 

Cleveland and Thurman, and after next No- 

vember we will organize a single tax ciub, or; 


- to be morc accurate, a propaganda society. ‘ 


‘Mere About Things in St. Louis. 

Sr Louris, Mo.—We are having excellent 
“meetings every Sunday night. We organized 
about five weeks ago with only. tem names on 
the roll; our membership has since increased. 
until if now numbers 113, and the enthusiasm 
and interest is growing. Last Sunday night 
the hall was crowded, the attractions teing 
a debate between Senator Davisson and G. 
W. Hummel, the former favoring protection 
and the latter free trade. After the debate 


| was over, Mr. H. Martin Williams was called. 


for and made a grand speech for Cleveland 
‘and Thurman, in which he advocated abso- 
- lute free trade and was applauded to the 
G. S. B. 


Theov Mean te Stir Up Lynn. . 


In accordance with the programme adopted 
ata public meeting of single tax free traders, 
held in Lynp, Mass, recently, a campaign or- 
ganization is being formed. Mr. T. P. Per- 


kins, 14 South. Common street, has been 


making an enroiiment of men who have sig- 
ified their wish to join. Every believer in 
the gospel of equal rights should see that his 
name is put down, and im that way make his 
influence felt. 

Edwin M. White and Levi H. Turner of the 
Charlestown free trade club were the princi- 
pal speakers at the recent meeting and they 
spoke out so fearlessly and made such telling 
points that the crowd pressed around the 
stand until after ten o’clock. . 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

Miss Virginia MacTavish, who is reported 
to have captured England’s premier duke and 
berecitary earl marshal, may be said in a 
measure to have been born to the purple, as 
her paternal great-aunts, the Misses Caton of 
Baltimore, were aimost the first American 
women to wear-coronets. And if in this 
‘country anything may be conceded in the way 
of hereditary distinction, the F. F.s of Vir- 

ia have the first claim to it.. Miss Mac- 

‘avish has the bloods of .Carrolls, Scotts and 
‘Mayos in ber veins. . Her mother, formerly 
Marcella Scott, is the only surviving child of 
General Winfield Scott, and has “the same 
‘blonde beauty and haughty bearing that dis- 
tinguished all his daughters, although per- 
haps possessing both in a less degree than did 
her sisters, Mrs. Goc!d Shella ly or Mrs. Henry 
Scott.—{New York Sun. . 

David White, aged nineteen, was arraigned 
at the Jefferson market police court last week. 
He was arrested while eating some hot rolls 
with milk that he had stolen from a fiat in 
Clinton place. He was committed for trial. 

A. E. Bateman, Phil Armour’s stockbroker, 
is said to have made $500,000 on the fall in 
the price of St. Pau) stock, which took place 
when the directors refused to declare a divi- 
dend. Mr. Armour himself, who runs the 
road, allowed the statement to be spread 
‘broadcast that the road was sure to declare 
adividend. —. 

. Thomas Gaffney; a middle aged man, living 
at. No. 244 East 113th street, attempted suicide 
last night. by shooting bimself in the left 
breast. He was taken to the Harlem hospital 
where he lies in a critical condition. He ha 
been out of work for a long time, and had be- 
come despondent.—{New York Star, Sept. 21. 

‘The New York World prints this description 
of a well known Wall street speculator: ‘His 
entire career has been built up upon the mis- 
fortunes and, calamities of life. He is a man 


who gever opens the morning paper but what | 


he bunts the report of some calamity. His 


every investment is made with a view of | 


ortune making his invest 
‘ment good. War, pestilence, . famine are the 
three sweetest. 


words in the vocabulary of [| 
al speculator, who bas .made a great for- 


in discounting and anticipating the woes 
= and misfortunes of other people.” 


Last Saturday an old man was seen to jump 
of. a: house in Williamsburg 


A Single Tax Mas Whe Gees. 
Tako Seme Bathe Gathere Seme 
euting Facts and Makes Hesse Ceav 
MEMPHIS, Tenn.—I went some three 
ago to Hot Springs, Ark., in order to teat 
efficacy of the water as a. malaria extr 
I found the everyday condition. of things 
Hot Springs so exemplary a text {or 4 
doctrine that I could scarcely re: 
preaching all the day long to willing 
restive auditors, In sober truth, I found 
“Sermons in stones, books ig. ru 
brooks,” and good in but one 
the perpetual reservation of the Hos | : 
mountain by the United States gove 
anc the consequent control of this great. 
tarium by the people and for their benefi: 
There has been a constant litigation bet 
various parties since 1867, all of whom. 
desirous of monopolizing the privilege of 
ing their afflicted brothers whenever 
should desire to avail themselves 


‘bounty provided by the All-Father; but im 


court of last resort the grovernment 
vened, and showed that none of | the 
claimants bad any right to this very valu: 


taxing franchise, but that the. title was stil! 


the general government. After this ad 

of the United States sapreme court, the gi 
est efforts were made by those on the. 

to induce the government to sell the 
Springs mountain, bat without avail; t ; 
they could do being to have the adja 
property to the springs “sold forever* 
various individuals. Could anything. be 
nonsensical? If private ownership of t 
opportunity bea good thing, then the gov 


‘Ment was acting most wrongfully in 


ing the best possible utilization of this 
valuable of nature’s bounties; if, . however, 
such ownership is bad, and the governt 
seems to be of that impression (as it it ref 
to consent to it) then why, in the adme 
common sense, should the approach to t 
springs be rendered difficult by the sale 
adjacent property, although it is insured frost: 
ever being rendered impossible” 6y the. 
vation of the Hot Springs mountain?. | 

The good and the bad resulting. foe 
mixed policy is very apparent. Jus ab 
foot of the Hot Springs mountain, | 
reserved land, are located the batlr 
built under cutthroat leases. Tliese 
houses are the only decent structures. 
place, with, perhaps, the exception of af 
private dwellings. Ail the rest appear to. 
used as the lackeys were in Queen. 
time at the theaters—merely to hold the 
places until their masters should c 
Buildings costing anywhere from $50 t« 
Were occupying land worth from $250 
per foot front, thus forcing the invali 
whom every foot of space to traverse 
just so many pangs and spasms of pain) 
seek for accommodations a mile anny rc 
the life giving streams. —~ 

On the other hand, the benefits of gov 
menial control are plain to everyone. ‘ 
income derived by the government. fro 
leasing the water to the bath houses 
per annum for each tub is devoted .to improv. 
ing the service. Tie creek, which forme 
was open and unsightly, bas been archéd over: 
and a fine esplanade has been co 
upon its site. All the springs yet located: 
have been arched over and the water ou: 
veyed by pipes to the reservoirs. . By 
provisions of the leases under which the: 
bath houses are held the price charged f i 
use of the water can be raised wheneve 
secretary of the interior sees fit so to do, 
the amount that may be charged for a se 
of baths may be fixed. Under such a sy: 
no pools, trusts or combines can make goods: 
dearer by annihilating competition. .Wh 
one thinks how great. a power for good ta 
afflicted humanity tke United States a 
dered when it divested itself of the tit 
the land lying just opposite the bath h 
and what might hove been the present asp 
of the city, of the large incomes, which : 
leasing of this ground, instead of the sale of 
it, would have assured, had been devoted to 
to constructing parks, hospitals and roud- 
ways—it is enough to cause a sincle tax Diam 
to weep! a 

I labored with a strong cuiuded: brainy 
ing expert whom I met there, and, to 


delight, found that the cat grew more 
| more visible day by day. At last, just two 


three days before I was going away, he told 
me that he had made up his mind to joint 
new crusade and wanted to be enrolled 
among its soldiers. He was reading “Pro: 
gress ‘and Poverty” when I came away and 
has offered his shop as a depository of sing! 
tax literature and a general meeting place at~ 
nicht for ali who are , interested i in the subject. 
His nameis W. AlbertChapman. Heisina posi- 
tion to do a great deal of good for the cause; af 
his shop is on Central avenue, just opposite the 
“Superior” bath house, and the Arkansas crys 
tals, ores and minerals he deals in attracts. 
nearly all of the 35,000 visitors that each year 
seek health at this world’s sanitarium. 

R. G. Browm 


‘If There’s No Rent te Pay He Ought te be 


Glad. 
Exchange. 

Chaplain—"So poor Hopkins is dead. I 
should have liked to speak to him once again 
aud soothe his last moments; why didn’t you. 
call me?’ 

_ Hospital Orderly—1 didn’t think you res 
to be disturbed for 'Opkins, sir, so I 
sooth’d bim as best I could myself. a 

i Chaplaiac=/" WAY: what did you say ee 

im? 

Orderly—“ **Opkins,’ sez L ‘you're mortal 
bad.” 1 ‘Tam,’ sez’e. . ie. pkins,’ sez I, ‘I don’t 

‘No,’ SCZ ey. a 
‘Yes,’ se. 


then ’e eae 


Under tho hussicad of . 


_ THE SINGLE TAX 


sip ahaa’ te tip 
sleep.” 3 


tied te ml fo an bo — 


‘Tome sito with. ber hat Se and a beaker 
in ‘ber. 


i: "How i it be is not out in the feta with 

“Oh, we keep him ‘and Liza about the 
house. He is not strong, poor fellow. Bo 
many of them die. In the wet season 


per gross?” 
“Just so. Well, one year. ‘cient five 


| promt fies ogre the next plan- 


> Lian, Imay tell you, ‘a: 2 . 
lefeid KH wes very much aj ti xe 


‘Tom has been ordered to go into the field, 
and of course we all know what that 
‘means. He sent Elza, our house girl— 
they have.driven her into the Geld aleo— 


. de. princip! s 
all its enemies, so‘ now do the adv 
commercial freedom seek ‘to meet the protec-. 

jonists on equal: terms. _Everywhere. the 
chalienges are refused acceptance by the pro- 


- tectionists.: Nearly. a month ago'‘the New 


York free trade club sent a challenge to. the 
American tariff’ league offering to put Hen 


George against Colonel Ingersoll, 


_|rother man of national ‘reputation. ‘The cham- 


pions of high taxes. were apparently not. spoil 


: Tae for a ficht, for it was not until last 


that a reply was received by the chairman of 


the free trade club, Meslining to accent : 


: challenge. 


“Boston Globe. 


Quite aa Seusible. . 


It costs. American “ipfant industries” $60, 


,000,000.a year to pay dividends on Ameri 


‘stocks. owned by huoglisbmen. Why not 


, : ‘| pose a duty on imported foreign.capital ia 


To. keep competitors at hey 


| Put locks upon t 


‘| Grant, Uncle Sam, to me t 
_ To tell the tlougbtless and the weak 


That bees, imprisoned: 


: . Are sure to make | 


: That we may: ble 


‘ble of a threefold 


Grant, Uncle Sam, ton me, Ts pray;- 
The power to prove, the | gall-to s 
’ That-burdens to a weary man 


Shee ‘Are welcome blessings—if you can. 


Grant; Uncle Ram, that I may. show; 


<. The malcontents who how! to know, 


‘Why A should claim paternal care 
At Ss. expense: and wear and tear. 


ee Grant, Uncle Sam,. thy servant skill 
-- To sugar coat the bitter pill— — - 

.- Dbat millionaires and tramps abound 
‘ Where trade restricting laws are found. 


- Grant, “Uncle. Sam, ‘thy loving smile 
Till we, thy pets, rake in our piles, 
And clinch our grip with trusts and pools, 
a the dupes and fools, : 


‘Economy. OF HUMAN UFE. : 


Edwin Chadwick in The. Sanitarian. : 
Sir Robert Kane, in his work on the ln. 


dustrial Resources of Ireland,” declares that. 


the cultivable land of that country is capa- 


is | BOW obtained from 1t, but that the landlords 


: epplia noes” 
‘ it bas been | found impossible. 
@ permanent communication: with 


Let Stee ee ee Fe ‘Tncle | 2 ween 


to.ask me to cee him. “Would you like to” = 


come?” 


“Of course I go, though I feel loth to | Tee 


leave the glorious moonlight for that 
stifling humpie. 


Uncle Tom mia his busk, his big eyes : 
bright, his head hot as a coal of fire. Eliza | 


‘sits on the floor, ‘her, bande clasped round: 
| her knees. { 1 
Dade Tom. he Od ies be ony, sead:| 


“Well, Uncle Tom?’ 


“‘Missiet ee as same nie : 


‘sionary man.” 
She held up the rude light barning in a 
pannikin of fat. Uncle Tom had sdorned 
himself for the end—it is their custom— 
be had on a gaudy shirt; in his ears were 
great shell earrings, round his neck a 
string of shark’s teeth—a strange picture, 
the slight, girlish, white clad figure, the 


compassionate face bent over the dying |. 


venly. By 
ata profit at See coe a seek Ancther sub- 
aperpaee per ire 


‘boy in his barbaric trappings. She put 
| ber hand in his black | palm and tes te ress 
there. 

““Boccus ? boccus?” 

Liza rose and drew the clumsy box to 
] the bedside, and opened it for him to look 
upon his treasure. 

“Ten fellow moon no come. People 
cry, ‘Towewa! all same Uncle Tom. He 
‘pocome; no go home.” Then his mind 
wandered, and he muttered, “‘Nea, Tacom- 
ala, Iela all along a beach, plenty my peo- 


| ‘ple. My mother she say, ‘Where Wanu- 


‘kata?’ Uncle Tom say, ‘Wanukats he no 
come any more.’ She cry very strong, 


‘| ‘Oh, ‘owewa! Towewa f” 


- When he awoke he turned to his ‘mais 


tress. “‘Missie, all came missionary fel- 
low say God.” 


- With broken voice she murmured, “Our 


Father, which art in beaven”—the fe- 
miliar words of the prayer fell with little 
meaning on the ears of this poor dying | 
creature, but be had heard them on his 
‘island, and bad been told they were good 
words, a sort of white man’s fetish 


: the evil one—“God. bless Uncle Tom.” . 


yy 


je e@eesseccen 


Bau Mail G Gazette 


The esormous increase in the | ‘price of jute 
‘bagging for cotton, which.the protected jute 
ctiliation of substitutes shone bee led to: ‘the 


bg ‘sold 


which bas been, it 
ted to all kinds of tests, iu- 
and it has 

oven to be canal’ to juto: here Sh ‘ip every 


been used 


_ In the recent electric light ‘convention Mr. 
Leonard read a peper on the use of oil asa 


fuel. He said that the best burner. for the oil 


As to economy over coal, there is a saving of 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent in fuel, 
and from forty to fifty per cent in labor. 


attend from seven to ten 


| 150-horse-po wer bellers, whilo there is no dit 


ashes to bau] a . Mr. Wheeler de- 


water. tight. There 


ork today 20 fevof talepmee 
es 0 e e 
and dreds of 


‘abd 13,000 more wars G0 
ing in the cost of maintenance is esti- 


| is the mounting of the body of the vehicle on 
| two four wheeled trucks. - This prevents the 


movement noticeable inthe 


teetering ordinary 
‘four wheeled Lorse car. The problem to be 


solved in making this improvement was to 


Sa ee ee the cmres born ceneen f 
Lradius cmeatrs Nef ee 


of Ireland are. geueraliv incompetent from 
want of skill: to obtain it by labor saving ma-. 


chinery. In Engiand. it is in evidence that 
“the labor saving machizery. in use in agricult- 
ure isnot so productive by one-half as the 


like machinery ia use in the United States. 
And yet in England: the vield, say, of wheat, 


is double what it isin France or in Germany, 
and accurdiug to the examinations of . the 
late Mr. Jenkins, the owner of land in petite 
culture works twice as hard for this reduced 
produce and for half the waces of a weil 

| paid laborer in England. . German. authori- 
ties have declared ubat the produce there. of 
| every. sort is one-half what it. is in England. 
D gland, however,. more than «half 

the land that would be largely im- 


proved for profitable production by drainage’ 


is as yet undrained.: Of the possible: aug- 
mentation of production in England by high 
culture it may be stated that, while the com- 
mon production is as one, the high production 
‘of market garden culture is as three and. a 


mle while the liquefied manure culture, as 


orth by De Candulle as the future of ag- 


viculture, by. giving food and water at the. 


same time, is as five. And yet in the metrop- 
olis, prepared plans for the distribution of 
fresh sewage have been set aside, and. the 
fresh sewage which. would yield the milk of 
200,000'cows is thrown into the river Thanies 
na condition of putridity, to its gross poilu- 


tion. — 
It may be mentioned as an incident in anal- |: 
ogy. with the course of population in Lan 


, that in Norfplk, where the greatest 


Asmouny, of labor saving machinery bas yet 
been introduced, the agricultural population 


a rs rather to have increased. 
uw, in regard to the ductrine of the as- 
sumed natural check of pestilence to increase 


| of population. In the investigation on the 


subject of poor law relief, I found that io the 
heaitby agricultural districts the intervals of 
virths, where the mothers suckled their own 
children, was about two years, and that 
where there was a family of eight children, 
the eldest would be sixteen years of age, the 


second fourteen aad the third twelve, capable. 


of earning their own subsistence. In the de- 
pressed districts, on the other hand—the slums 
of tbe metropoiis, more heavily ravaged by 


a | epidemics—the intervals of births were oniy 


one year. Extended experieace:shows that, 
except in such extraordinary pestilences as 
the black death, ordinary pestilences 
do not dimiuish population, but only 
leave it weakened. This may be exemplified 
from [ndia and elsewhere. As health and the 
duration of life is advanced, the prvuportion 
of births appears to be rather dimini ed, as 
with the well todo classes. To sum up: It is 
showa that where wages increase, the press- 
ure of onde an on the means of subsistence 
is diminished; that, instead of the cost of the 
preduction of land being fixed, it is generally 
reaucible largely by science and machiuery, 
while the amount of produce may be. every- 
where augmented, and that mostiy in the 
regions of petite culture; that, instead of 
pestilence being the natural check to popu- 

tiun, it does not dimigish that pressure, but 
serves to weaken population aad diminish its 
productive power, and increase the pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence. 

I cannot descry the limits of a further ad- 
vance of prusperity in this country with a 
further increase of population. I expect it 
will be found with a fifth or a fourth more of 
population. And then as to external relief. 


is declared by a Freach authority tbat ( 


| only one-sixth part is. yet inhabited of 
the cultivableparts of the world. Mr. 
Justice Cunningham declares that in In- 
dia “there are still seventy-niue millions cf 
cultivable acres uot utilized, and that the rate 
of produce might be increased so as to pro- 
vide for-an additional population of 400,000,- 
000.” Mr. Bence Jones succeeded to an 
estate in Ireland when the wages were tbree- 
peuce a. day and the rental ten shillings an 
acre. He advanced the wagestotwo shillings 
a day, and the valued rental to forty shillings 
an acre and was proceeding to advice “it 
stil] further at the time of his death. But 
scarcely an instance-was known of. a similar 
advance in all Ireland. In France and Ger- 
many a similar augmentation of production 
as peu ved to be practicabie. 

xperiences show that, with science, the 
biggest farm, as well as the biggest manufac- 
tory and the biggest ship, are the cheapest 
to work and the best for the workers and for 
the prevention of the pressure of the popula- 
tion on the means of subsistence. Large fam- 
ilies, with the middle classes, as a rule, stimu- 


ulated exertion and enterprise and in the dis- 
tricts in which there are the largest birth 


rates, there is the greatest amount of pros- 
perity and the least pressure © on the means of 
subsistence. 


Just Se. 
Textile Record. 

Napoleon’s best tacuics were to divide his 
enemy and to beat him in detail. These are 
the tactics of our free trade contingent. They 
strike a deadly blow at one industry, and 


then try to quiet the popular fear by talking 


about the small aggregate percentage of re- 


duction proposed by their scheme. — But, if 


you take from a house the ‘corner;-stone, 


which is but a small percentage of the’build- 
ing, you will. probably tumble the edifice in 
ruins. The wool industry is one of thedounda- 


tion industries of the country: It. occupies. 


the attention of two million Americans. It is 


‘iu every county in the land but thirty- 


‘Seven. Wipe it out, as it will be. wiped out 
by removal a ‘of the wool duties, and you make. 


very man. who is hurt « free trader: < 


ny. Prefers te “Mees”? the Free Traders at 


uction greater than is | 


order. to protect American capital? That 
‘would be quite as sensible: as some other 


: things i io the tariff system. - 


‘ -e ‘ ie 


: CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA GENERAL 
EBILITY, WAS: DISEASES OF 


GE DREN aad CHROMIC COUSHA 
at, Dnveairs, Boott & Bowne, New York, 


WITH THIS STAMP fi 
THE BOTTOM. oO 
Cans ARE 


Db News 
to LADIES. 


“Greatest o er. Now s Your ti 
to get onfers for our celebrated 
Te Bak 


6 is NoF in mortais to command success; 
rs ido more, Sempronius; we'll deserv 


New Imported Fabrics, ; 
~ Latest Choice Patterns, 
An Elegant @tection: 


——— 


‘The. Best Leoms in the West ef Eugian 
‘contribute to an entirely. new and 


valuable stock, of 
goods, which for richness of quabty, dur:bility of wear. 
and moderation of prige, possesses advantages not held, 
by ot: er hou-es receiving goods through ponent buy- 


ers. Why? Thev were beught in-London by 


GEORGE WILSON, 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London.) 


Importing Tailer. 
. 206 East Fourteenth St., N. Ye 


eee eee nan nner yn 
EjoxCcoED CU-OPER ATIVE ‘PRINT 


COMPANY (14.) 
104:Elm street, cor. Canal, XN. ¥. 
BOOK. JOB AND NEWSPAPER. PRINTIN 


JAMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AG a 
od ‘tor James Means’ §3 and §1 shoes. 26 BOWERY, 
near Prince street. ae A 


LAND’S 
He Saka es AND DINING ROOMS, 
rourth avenue, 
Bet” Sth and 1lith sts. 


(8: AGATHA MUNIER ATKINS WILL 


continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 
a lent reading at her residence. 223. EL sad street, 
ew Yor! 


SINGLE TAX CLUB MEETINGS. 


OTHE SINGLE TAX MEN OF WES 
VIRGINIA: Will the single tax men in Weat Vir«. 
na please send their addresses to me at this point. 


nd the names of alithe George men you know of-in: 


your neighborhood and be particular to give a office — 


address. A state organization is proposed and. an Aion 
estions or information will be carefully conside 
wi I. BOREMAN, Parkersburg, Wood county, West: 
rginia. 


HE ST. LOUIS SINGL: TAX LEAGUE 

- Meets every Sunday ev gat%20p. m.,at Nint 
street and Franklin avenue, Secretary, BR E Bloom, 
$925 Lucky street. ey 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOLDEN WEST. 


SONOMA COUNTY AND RUSSIAN RIVER 
VALLEY ILLUSTRATED. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 
As a Work of art nothing so costly, so faithful and so. 


profuse in Wustrations has ever mn done for any 
county in California. Of the eixhty-four pages of read- 


ing matter, historical, topographical, statistical. and’ 


descriptive, !t is ‘Sufficient to say itis the work of one 
of the best known ami ablest writers in. the state, and. 
one who, from a journalistic experience of € pearly > 
quarter cf a century, bas the history of the coast: 
almost at his fingers’ ends. Altogether the work is one: 


deserving of the highest pralse.—San Francisceo Ex. 


aminer, June 20. 


A large number of pamphlets describing and pictori 
ally illustrating the beauties of different yaa 
the state have been issued from time to tima 
jatest, completestand ablest. which has been iseued t fo 
some time past is. that which’ descnbes 
egunty’s fertile soil, energetic people and beautecus. 


scenery. The pamphlet, or more properiv paruculer 


the volume.is a perfect encyclopedia in its 
line. treating the county geceraphically, geologt 
and historically. The iliustrations of the scons in ai 


Sonoma valley are very faithful and’ have been she 


pared with great care and attention to detail. Differ- 


ent sections of the valley have been selected, and their ™ 


por tr ho for the pro‘uction of all classes of fruit is 
carefully pointed out.~San Francisco Chronicle, June a 


Bell & Heymans have issued another of their mas- 
nificently illustrated descriptions of a central Califor. 
nia county. arin 


“Yor saleby ~ BELL & BEYMANs,. 


Ran Pear aacrent nn Prsaeines 


‘understs 


me lot: on: 


: ‘The ceatra! thonght of ibe p 


jentiy inform me what are the maximum and 


a aatanerepepeeiaiel 


_gkilled labor as well as the ordinary $1.10 
Gay workers. It is said that Carnegie 


pays slightly more than the average, but 
is certainly not enough more to put him 


. jag with rich harvests, were sold by the sheriff 
for debts and tazes. These evils are laid at 
the door of the compromise tariff of 1883. 


‘(2 Similar disastrous effects are said to 


- eave been caused by the tariff of 1646 Did 

“the condition just described generally pre- 

“wail; aad if so, how much of it can be justly 

 gttributed to these tariffs? What were the 
- geal causes! EL E Myrzs. 


 @) Tam_unable to say with certainty |. 
whether your description of hard times 

ee in 1640, when the tariff was considerably 
_ bigher than twenty per cent, is correct or 
got; but Iam able to say that it is a re- 
- gaarkably vivid description of the hard 
| ‘Gimmes of 1878-79, when we had high pro- 


tection. 

. ~. @) The times which followed the reve- 
~pue tariff of 1645 are said to have been 
yemarkably prosperous. Mr. Carey con- 


 eedes this, but claims it to have been due 


to thei given to business by the 


tariff of 184. It is certain that there 


_ ‘was but one periqd of business depression 
. —1837—which was very slow in making 
_ gts appearance if it was due to the low 
‘tariff of 1846. That depression was due 
_ to wildcat banking and land speculation, 
: pationed but six months. 


pete aa Guus last issue of TaE 


- umderstand you, you say that if an owner has 

a lot. oa which the ground rent to the state is 

$500 aod there is a Doarding house on it, the 

boayders will bave to pey ground rent (7 

suppers ie sepa ey board) That is, the 

to the state and the 
$500 to the owner. 
pales why does act the owner have a valu- 
able iot free of tax to the state? 
Joux BR. Raxpoira. 

: The owner has a valuable lot—a lot 
worth $500 a year, which comes to him in 
the form of rent from the boarding house 

_ Keeper; but as he pays $500 in taxes, it 

gan hardly be said that he has a valuable 


_ ~‘Eifect ou Workisgmen. 

Sew ‘Yoru.—How will an American work- 

gage, whose hours are ten a day, derive any 

- Depefit from reducticn cof tariff, when the 

hours of European workmen are from ten to 

twelve a day. A. BaumeEL. 
The prices of many things he buys will 
be less; the expense of manufacturing 
_- will be reduced, and a greater demand for 
workmen will set in which will tend to 
raise his wages; and, above all, a blow will 
be struck at the superstition that em- 

‘ployers must be given large profits by act 
of congress to enable them to pay ordi- 
mary American wages. 

_ You need have no fear of foreign com- 
petition. If you inquire you will tind that 
though European mechanics work ten or 
twelve hours they do not accomplish 
nearly so much as the American workman 

accompiishes in ten. The only way cheap 
foreign laborers can reduce wages here is 
by coming here. By sending cheap goods 
here they increase our wages, both by 
enabling us to extend our field of employ- 
ment in working up these goods and by 

_weducing the prices of the commodities 


© the Clergy of the City of Brooklyn— 
Revercsp Sms: Believing that no legislation 
‘that affects the well being of the tnasses can 
‘be matter of indifference to you, we feel as- 
sured of a courteous hearing. We trust you 
will also accord careful and earnest thought 
to the weighty question to which we invite 


"your attention. 


The moral tendency of legislation on econ- 
omic matters depends largely on the under- 
dying principles recognized by that legislation. 

_ We think that an unbiased study of the 
‘moral tendency of protective tariffs as op- 
posed to unrestricted 
the conviction at which we pave arrived. 


meclish. Its inquiry 36, — ee 


.| Fial well being. 


will lead you to 
e system. 


will react on us as a people and prove & pro- 
‘life source of evil. Se i ie Seadis eatigon: 
ism to the law of Christ. It 


= | This holy thing protective legislation while it 


elevates to the dignity of patriot hero the man 
who most efficientiy overreaches his brother of 
a differentrace. International j 


peace of vations is threatened, or changed 
into an igaoble and procarious truce. 

Nor are the tendencies of protective sys- 
‘| tems less dangerous to our social and mate- 
The system iteelf is a de- 
liberate violation of the constitution of the 
United States, inasmuch as it is founded on 
class legislation. It gives exclusive privi- 
leges to a small but favored class of the com- 
munity. It not ouly taxes directly the whole 
community for the benefit of a few, but its 
Yeflex.action gives them the power to collect 
blackmail to a muca larger amount than the 
revenue which goes into the national treasury. 
It as distinctly calls into existence a privi- 
leged class asdid William the Conqueror when 
he divided England among his followers. It 
is generally claimed that it benefits the work- 
ing man, and some, we doubt not, sincerely 
believe i. Sach a claim we believe to be un- 
founded, and to be distinctly contradicted by 
the facts. While the tariff accords to the 


employer a bonus equal to three or four times | _ 


the entire sum spent in wages, it makes no 
provision for any partof that sum going to 


the employe. On the contrary, it leaves the 


manufacturer at liberty not only to beat down 
the price of lavor, but to substitute foreign 
labor for native whenever it is available. It 
thus tends to widen the breach between capi- 
tal and labor instead of healing it. 

A bigh tariff directly encourages the for- 
mation of trusts by excluding foreign compe- 
tition, the only efficient’ means of 
them down. It ties the hands of the nation 
and delivers it thus bound to the mercies of 
unscrupulous and greedy monopolists. It 

compels the farmer to buy in a protected 
market whatever he can hot produce on his 
farm, enhancing the cost of his building, ma- 
chinery, clothing, furniture and stock, but 


leaves him to compete in a free trade market: 


with the cheap agricultural products of Rus- 
sia and India and Egypt. It causes wealth 
to gravitate toward the great land monopo- 
list. who has laid his crip vn mines and rail- 
ways, on millions of acres of fertile land, and 


_ the sites of rising cities, enabling him to crush 
out all competitors and to tap ail the chan- 


nels of the nation's wealth to increase his own 
vast accumulations. It even compels the pro- 
tected manuiacturer bimself eventually to 
disgorge the lion’s share of the extra protit it 
professes to give him. The ruinous result to 
the agricultural interest was strongly brought 
out by Congressman McKinley in his Atianta 
speech, where he quoted statistics to show 
that, while the rental or selling value of farms 
has increased 300 per cent., the produce of 
those farms has certainly not increased 100 
per cent. 

Finally, we call your attention to the fact 
that the conflict now agitating the nation 
does not turn on the question of prutection or 
free trade, but on- the question whether a 
small portion of the burden that is straining 

he springs of national prosperity shall be 
lifted from our shoulders or whether that bur- 
den shall be indefinitely increased, even at 
the cost of flooding the country with cheap 
liquor and untaxed tobacco, if necessary to 
secure that end. 

As worthy successors of the heroic me: who 
hesitated not, when the cries of the oppressed 
negro reached their ears, to step forth amid 
obloquy and misrepresentation, and range 
themselves on the side of truth, we doubt not 
that in this great conflict your voices will be 
beard in behalf of what you believe to be the 
cause of truth and equity—the cause of God. 

This is pre-eminently the cause of the weak 
against the strong, of the simple minded 
ageinst the crafty, of the struggling artisan 
against the wealthy monopolist. The men of 
brawn and muscie and manual skill are al- 
ready beginning to suspect that they have 
been deluded by false pretenses into the sup- 


been alas t to believe thas. hey. have little-F : 


Weak you, thea, to approach this ques- | 
unbiased . 


“On behalf of the club, . 
igen ‘We. A. Sucre, ‘Vice-President. - 


Me Hicap Mtucie Tax Orraacers. 

The following list contains the names and | 
‘of men avtive in the single tax 

cause in their respective localities, with whom | 


‘Bush, 
Sparcoe mis, Orange 
eee. os y Cherian 8 


—The mas Seceeer 138 Euizabeth street, 
Mi Buckley, grocer, south west corner First 
Inland, Harnw 
Long lal Staten Leland, Ys wstoddard 
z oc apciegs. Ark jocph Gutheriand= 
Be er {Toll A Dalle: z 


and 
cDe. Williams Geddes, on E street, 3B 
W, secretary anti-poverty society. 


‘| 
Maryland, 15 N ‘Bond W Jones Jenn 0, Pres Heary 
r * on, Pres 
club, 415 415 N Eutaw street; DrWn N Hill, 43 


reet. 
Eee ies sKdwin M White. 65 Eliot street: J B 
Roche, presideat Aunti-poverty society, 6 Bowdoin 
ce 


t 

Ww Grocster, Mass.—E K Fags, Lake View 

Detroit, Mich—J K Finebart, 6 45 Waterloo street; J F 
Danenn.oee secreiary Tax reform a association, 7 


a Mich Ker Albert W. 


—C J Buell, a renicns Anti-poverty 
Minneapolis Ww W Franklin ay ene as 
Be Leak Mow E Bloom, Single tax — NS 


come 
South ton, Co-WL ig nie 


rner. 

Jersev ped N. | J—Joseph Dana Miller, secretary Hud- 
Single tax league, 56 Ege aveu bg 

jw Hugh O Pentecost, 5 Oriental 


treet, 

Passaic, MW J—J.5 Barnard, PO box 1 181. 

Paterson, N J-E W Nellis, Chairman ee ene. 
Single tax 5 Oe ont mpage committees 


Roselle. rd 
Trenton, N J~H KR Mathews, 9 Howell street. 
Se. les H Fitch, care Henry George 


Cleveland, O0-Frank L Carter, 132 Chestnut street. 
Columbus, O- OE J J eee president Singte tax club 
Nor th :@et eo 
B Norn Kile, 3 E Fifth street, JG Galloway, 
Samuel street. 
Massillon, O—Samuel T W: t, 63 West Main street. 
Nickel Pilate, Lorain Co, Q-Edw _B Haskell 
Foungstowe: oO Pily, Radeliffe, Radcliffe house. 
Bradford, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
Zanes 28 hag ietine place. 
Ohio—W HT Longhead, % Van Buren street. 
Br Ones B B Riggen, 43 Stark street, or James P 
Portland. 184 Grants street. 
es ro Wm + Penecnt 926 Chestnut street; 
or d tephensoan, estnut street, secretary 
Henry George club 
Read: Symmes 8 Prizer, 1013 Penn street. 
Lonsdale. —Dr Garvin. 
phir RI—Ed ward Barker, 3 Gooding; street. 


American land I 
Tex—i J aoe rd 
Houston, Tex F Euing, corporation attorney. 
Mart, Tex—J L Caidweili, chairman Ninth congressional 


district o 4 
WwW Tex Frank Grady. 
Weatherford, te hal yori Buell, 


rsburs, W Va—W 30, 


Ene er Falls, Wis-—George H Bates. 


Freé Trade Sentiment Grewing. 
Philadelphia Times. 

The fact that Henry George can command 
a well attended and earnestly interested mass 
meeting in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music means mech autre than an exhibition 
of popular vagar 

It is simply Sotioe se that there is widespread 
and profound unrest among tbe industrial 
people because of the inequality and oppres- 
sion we resent taxeS on the necessaries of 
life. y have heard organs and orators 

talk about the tariff; they have had liberal 
omises of relief from partisans, but thus 
ar all such promises have not been realized. 

The result isa strong industria) element fol- 


. BALLOT REFORM IN RHODE ISLAND. 
The Rhode Island ballot reform association is circulating a petition to the general 
assembly of tle state, asking for the passage of an electoral reform bill. The following cir- 


cular accompanies the petition: 


SAMPLE OF AN OFFICIAL BALLOT UNDER THE “ AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM.” 
The voter places a cross (X) on the right band side of the name of the person for whom he wishes to vote. 


For Governor, 
ROYAL C. TAFT, Republican, 
of Providence. 


JOHN W. DAVIS, Temaneeas: 
of Pawtucket. 


GEORGE W. GOULD, Probibition, 
of North Providence. 


‘VOTE FOR ONE, 


For Senator, 
t§ CHARLES SIDNEY SMITH, Rep. 


gz 


o— 

& _ OSCAR LAPHAM, Democrat. 
2. 

a ANDREW J. CROSSMAN, Prohib. 


N 


BALLOT REFORM. |. 


The Australian system of voting—so-called because originating in the Australian colonies 
—has been enacted by the legislature of Massachussetts, and takes effect in the November 
election of 1889,. The New York legislature, at its last session, passed a bill embodying the 
essential features of this system, and it failed to become law only by the veto of Governor 


To the people of Rhode Island: 


Hill. 
Connecticut and Minnesota pulls opinion 
mediate adoption of the system. 


The bill will undoubtedly be again passed 


at the next session of the legislature. In 


S been strongly manifested in favor of the im- 


The essential features of the “Australian system” are,— 


1. A compulsory secret ballot. 


2. The printing and Ree of ballots at public expense, one official ballot containing 


all nominations mgde and b 


spaces which the voter can fill by writing on own choice, 
voting if be chooses for one of the nominees by indicating his choice 
The advantages of these reforms are easily seen. The objects to’ 


a X mark. 
secured are: 


1. A secret baliot, cast as proposed in this plan, interposes the most effectual preventive 


of the bribery of the ‘voter ever devised. 


2. A secret ballot secures the voter against the coercion or undue solicitation of others, 
and enables the most dependent elector to vote as his conscience dictates, in perfect freedom. 


3 Excuse for assessments of candidates is taken away. 


or man is placed on an 


po 
equality with a rich man asa candidate. Money will be less of a factor in politics. 
4 The voter will be “alone with his country, his conscience and his God,” and elections 
will be more.than ever the intelligent and conscientious registering of the popular will. 
5. This method of ballot reform bas been much discussed in the United States for several 
years, and has received general favor, being recognized after careful scrutiny as a practical 


and salutary measure. 


At the May session of the general assembly of Rhode Island, a bill substantially identi- 
cal with the reform law enacted in Massachusetts, was introduced into the house of. repre- 
sentatives. Its early cnactment,by the general assembly will give to Rhode Island the hon-. 
orable distinction of beiug the first state to actually conduct an election under the system 


destined to immediate general adoption. 


The Rhode Island ballot ¥eform association aske every. good citizen to give his influertee” 
and his aid in favor of this see crore reform, cireulati 


‘tions for signatures. 


ing as: widely.as. possible the- peti- 
ALFRED Dawson, Secretary, Providence. - 


minds and an earnest de | 
sire to know. what is-tsue. May the God of 
truth guide you.to.a decision that shall be for 
the welfare of the nation and for His glory. 


Mass—J F Harrington, St John’s Lit. . 


jence and } 
retested x employers, | 


Free Trade “Gece”? ia New Hampshire. 
Weber B., Weekly Protest. 
Wi ve found only one man. ‘who sto; scpoet | 
his paper with the intimation that “he did not 


like free trade,” and he votes with. the party. 


that “wants the earth.” The same man “se 
an old whig aud would have sto stopped any apy 
vocated. Phe 


per, fort; had it a 
-abolition rf erable and both med 


and protection aregelics of ber 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


MAA AR AA, 


EZ LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY— 


We are now pubbshing under the title of “The. 


- Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on va 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
. Contain facts, Sgures and arguments expressed ln eon 


cise, vigorous language easily understood, 43 a.means j 


. of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire te 
help on the movement for social reform. Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but whoare unable personally to attend to their dip 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
. facility for sending them where they are needed and 
will be read, 
The following have already appeared: 
No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pages, 
No. 2. “Land Taxation.” versation 
Py reg ocr reg er George. rym gates 
No. 3 Sane Fight to the Use.of the Earth.” By Hest 
bert 4 pages. 


No. 4 “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for ‘or Pov. 
erty.” £4 aermen by the bev. Ei Hugh O. Pentecost of 
Newark, N.J. 2 pages. 


sec: | | No. & “4 Sum in Proportion.” By T. 1. McCready. 3 
ke Settler's Nightmare.” By Louls ¥F. Post 


Ros “New York's Docks: The True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” By. J. W.Sullivan. 4 
poo Ueno Labor.” By Hey Geuee 4 


No. & “Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. 
Noa, 10. Ri oer Disa) ‘ed 
. ysterious ppearance. By Lewis 


6 pages. : 
plang “How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steera 
By paar 


American . Farmer.” 


College Church and the Shoemaker’s 
aie tec 12 pag 


No. b. cosy 6 Dee Drewes.” By ” Aber C. Thomas, é 
pages. 

No. 16, “The Ant!-Pove apt ba _ Dr. McGlynn'’s 
address at the first Inectingy © Pag ne 

No. lt. “The Cross of the Sew Crasade.” 4 poem 
By David Rorty. 2? pages. 

No. 1% “It is the ai! of Christ.” By Rev. & H. 
Spencer of Henry, UL 4 pages. 

Na1% “My Landlord. By John Jones. 4 pages. 

No.2... “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” <An address 
Henry George before the Anti-Poverty Society. 
pages. 

No. 24, “Christianity and Poverty.” An address vy 
eather Huntington before the Anti-poverty society. 

4 pages. 

- No.2 “Poverty and Christianity.” An address by 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before tite Anti-poverty so. 
ciety. 8 pages. 

No. “The Single Tax.” By Thomas @. Shearma 
8 pages. 

No. %. “Hymns of the New Crusade”--No. 1. 4-ages 

Xo 3. “Hymns of the New Crusade”—-No, 2, 4 pages, 

No. % “Religion vs. Robbery.” Address by Rev. De 
McGlynn before the New York Anti~poverty society 
dune 12, 1887. _8 pages, 

‘No. 2%. “Back tothe Land.” Bishop Nulty's letter 
Soe his diocese. 16 pages. Prica, 

cen 

No 2 “Anti-Slavery and ant!-Poverty.” An ad 
’ dress by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Soviety, June 19, 8 pages... 

No. 29.. “Tenement House Morality.” Rev. I.0.% 
Buotington inthe Forum. 4 pages. 

No, 30. “The Case Plainly Statea.” At speech by HL 
' Ring before the Knights of Labor at Houston, Texah 
8 pages. 

No. SL 
Rev. Howard Henderson of the Sixty-firat street ML 
church of New York; with answers by Henry George 

pages, 

No. 32 “Objections te the Land Taz.” By Thomas 
G. Shearman. ¢é pages. 

No. 33 “Socialism—Its Truth and 18s Error.” Henry 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 8 “Horse Sense.” W.C. Woods. 2 pages . 

No.3 The Syracuse Platform. 2 pages. 

. No. 36. “Citycus and Rusticus,” Tudor S, Jenks. 6 
pages. 

No. 37. 


“Questions and Answers.” Questions b: 


“Taxing Land Values.” Henry George. Spy 
No. “God Wills It.” Henry George. 4 pages. 
No “What We Want.” Everett Glackin, preaf 
dent. Pepoeranhical Union No.6 2 pages. 
Na 40. “Protection or Free Trade.” Henry George 
Price, 35 cents. 
No.41. The Syracuse.Platform. (German.) 2, pagea, 
No. 4% “First Principles.” (German.) Henry George 


4 pages. 
No. 43. “Socialism—Its Truth and Its Error. (Gem 
man.) Henry Geerge. 4 pages. 
a “How Jonn’s Father Saw the Light.” wWw.ad 
ocds, MLD. 2pages. 
Sah Platform of the United Labor. Party. 2 pages. 


No.45. “Taxing Land Values.” (German.) Henry 
George. 8 pages. 

Not. “itis the Law of Christ.” (German.) Rev. & 
H. Spencer. 4 pages. 

Xo. 4& “The Case Plainly Stated.* (German. H.R 
Riog.. 8 pages. 

No. 49. “The Distribution of Wealth.” ThomasQ@ 
Shearman. 16 pages. 

No. 50. “Progress and Poverty.” (German) Henry 
George. 


No.5. “Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers.” Rev. 
John W. Kramer. 4 puges. 
YF 


No. 52, “The Case Plainly Stated.” (Swedish). 

Ring. 8 puges. 

No. 53. “Sailors? Snug Herbor.” (German. Wm. % 

Croasdale. 12 pages. 

No. 33. “What the United Labor Party Want 

Benry George. 2 pages. 

No.3. “Stories for Farmers.” 4 pages. 
No. %. “Electoral Reform.” A.T. Rice. 4 pages. 
No. 52. “Protection as a Universal Need.” Henp 

George, 4 pzges. 

Xo. 38 “To a College Professor.” Bartholomew 

Appleby. 4 pages. 

; No. 59. “Before 2 Royal Commission.” W.A.Dougiasa, 
pages. 
No. Gu, “The Tarif? Question.” 

pages. 


No. 61, 
2 pages. 


Henry George. 6 


Hugh B. Brown, 
No. 62. “Progress and Poverty.” Henry George 

Prices 35 cents. 

“american Protection and British Free 

Heury George. 4 p2ges. 

“Hints as to What You Can Do.” Henry 

4 pages. 

“To a Bookkeeper.” 


“& Practical Illustration.” 


Rartholomew Appleby. 


ages. 
enry 


Henry George. 8 
Rev. S. H. Spencer 


No. 64. 
2 pages, 
No. 67. “A Piece of Land” 
William T. Croas 
dale. 8 pages. 
mas G. Shearman, 
No. 72 “Protection “i Friend of Labor?” Thomas G. 
1 cents. 
“Social Problems." Henry George. Price, 
No. 7 
Shearman. 4 pages. 
No. 78. “Election Reform.” Louis F. Post. 10 pages. 
GERMAN TRACTS. 
“Socialism—Its Truth and Its Error.” 
“Tt is the Law of Christ.” 
H.F. Ring. 8 
Henry George. 


Trade.? 
George. 
No. 63. 
No. 66 “A Lawyer’s Reply to Criticisms.” Samuel BR 
Clarke. 16 payes. : 
By the late Francis G 
Shaw. 2 payes. 
No. 68 “Lhe Tax on Buildings,” 
‘No. 69.. “Protection and Wages.” Henry George. 8 
es. 
PN. 70, “The Common Sr ose of the Tariff Question. 
pages. 
. “Mv Butcher ap Sian and My Grocery Man, 
William McCabe. 4 paz 
Shea uan. § pages. 
No. 73, “Proper ty in Land.” Henry George. Price, 
No. 74. 
eents. 
are Short Tariff History.” Thomas G. Shear 
man. 2 pages. . 
No 76 Pe Plain -Talk to Protectionists.” Thomas G, 
No.77. Aa Address to Workingmen on the Tarif 
bed ede as Henry George. 4 pages.* 
No. 79. “A Repubiican’s Reasons | for Supporting 
Cleveland.” Judge Frauk T. Reid. 2 pages. 
The Syracuse Platfor m., 2 pages, 
“first Principles.” Henry George. 4 
4 pages. 
“facing Land Values.” 
f i ad li. 4 es. 
_ of Henry, pag 
No. ra “The Cause Plainly Stated.” 
es. 
(Swedish) H. ¥F. 
Wm. T. Croasdala, 


“Progress and Poverty.” 
oe Case Plainly Stated.” 


4 st Peal Ailors* Snug Harbor.” 
= a WEDISH 

No.52 “The Case Plainly Stated.” 
pages. . 

Prices, free by mail: 
” oe. 15 cents; } 

$3 LUO c tracts 25, copes, 10 gente 

ene copies, $<; . 

Six-page Ie copies, $12: cents; 100 copies, cents; 
1,000 ; 5,000 copies, 2.15~ 

‘Deurnce t tracts—23 copies, 20 cents; 100 copies 50 


cents; 1,00 copies, $4; 5.009 copies. $17. : 
Twelve-nace. tract-—25 bles 30 cents; 100 ecpies, 73 


cents; 1,000 copies, $6; 5,000 copies, $22.50. 
Sixteen-page ir acis—23 one: 40 cents; 100 copies, $i; 
3,000 copies, $8; -5.000 copies, 
A special Siccton, comprising thirty or more of the 
Most poptilar tracts, Will ve see for % cents. 
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HE E DEMOCRAT. 


A HADICAL BEVIEW MONTHLY. — 
The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and those 
"eforma.which Are pecostary to Made tie, ; 
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ED'S MONTHLY is a first class. medium for 
edvertiing, se publiohers g guarantee a bona-fide cir- 
at hast Fos000 copies per month. 

Price, $2.50 a year,, or 3 cents per number, 


TARIFF BOOKS. 


THE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE 
UsISED ‘STATES, AND THE FREE 
ST, 


AS contained in act of March 3, 1983, also the Hawalian 
ty Treaty, and extracts from the Navigation 
acts. Indexed. immo. Paper covers, 


book. In a moment you can find the’ 

exact taz on any article imported into the United 

States, and the names of e thing on the free list. 

Invaluable to editors and all nterested in the great 
tariff question now so freely discussed, 


is 
= 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE AS A JURY. r) 


SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered in the House 
of ee in the great. debate, April li—May 


pabpramni Miveeaninrs FROM BOTH SIDES. 


ised and published by authority. Com- 
piled b ‘iliam G. Terrell. Large i2mo. loth, $1; 


Phe cents. 
be Cllowing is a list of the names of the honorable 
Ceationos wh roe speece = are printed in the work: 


Hon. Mr. Kelley of Pent Ivanias 
Hon. Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania. — 
Hon. Mr. Wilson of West Virginia. 
Hon. Mr. wexiiey, of Ohio. 

Hon. Mr. McMiliin of T: 

Hon. Mr. a matte cere of Ohio. 


ork. 
Hon. Mr. Barrows of Michigan. 
Hon. Mr. Reed of 


Maine. 
Hon. Mr. ¢ Carlisle of Kentucky. 
Special editions of not less than 2,000 copies for cam- 
paign pi made at greatly reduced prices. If re- 
Q ; © ropabhcas speeches cee Ye ee 
separate volume, or all the democratic ones likewise. 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF: WHAT IT 
DOES FOR Us. 


BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 
Fourth edition, with revisions and additions. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


. THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 


This book shows the practical effect of the protective 
system vpon the country. Perhaps the most conspicu-. 
ous feature of the book is its exact alignment witb the 

message of President Cleveland. But for the fact that 
the General’s work was in print before the message 
was Berend the fivsia it-might be supposed he had written 
it get resident’s position on the tariff. 

ne aiverr! or Mr. Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Con- 
caoee taken up, his aoece Uces upon the tariff are 
analyzed, criticised and made to 
refutation. 

The arrangement of the subject is in a most conve- 
blent form, ani renders what is usually considered a 
most abtruse subject easy of camprehension. {t would 
serve as a tamff primer for the learner as wellas a text 
book for the learned. 

For sale every where, or may be had of the publishers 
on receipt of price, free of paeee 


A’: Great Literary. Hie, 
OLD MAN GILBERT. 


By Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 


Small ‘Byo, SHOUD ssesessonasssherecnsten sthsess cere QE 
Paper covers.........-- 50 ets. 
Originally pubiished in Beiford’s Magazine. 


" WHAT DREAMS MAY COME. 


A Remance by Frank Lin. 


12mo., Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 

A book, which although undoubtedly unconventional, 
yet is io no wise dependent upon tbat quality for its 
success, Its interest ties in -its absorbing plot,in its 
strung dramatic treatment, and in the bold yet logical 
handling of une of the most difficult and least used sub- 
a in literature. 


WHY WAS IT? 


A Nevel. By Lewis Benjamin. 


12 mo., Cloth, $1.50. Paper Covers, 50 cents, 

This book tells the story of the loving devotion of a 
gif'ed woman who gives up ber life to the task of sav- 
ing a maa, equally gifted, from threatened ruin. 

fhe scenes are laid in Washington, California and the 
new West. The incidents at the Capitulare true to 
life, and deeply interesting. The descriptions, es- 

pecially the war scenes an "scenes in the west, are 
very clear and graphic, and in parts very beautiful 
Each d7amatic climax is well brought.about, and the 
tone and sentiment is pure throughout. Whoever 
reads the first chapters of this book will read it to the 
end. and the publishers believe that it will be warmly 
welcomed by a very large class of readers. 


' MARIE, A SEASIDE EPISODE. 


By J. P. Ritter, Jr. With Illustrations by 
Coultaus. 


Cloth, $L. Paper Covers, 50 cents, 


In this poem the author tells an interesting love 
story in an exceedingiy bright, clever and amusing 
fashion that reminds one a good deal of Byron’s 
“Beppo.” Incidentally, he satirizes society in a light 
yein of humor, aod ia 4 style that is graceful and 
epigrammatic. The volume contuins over forty Utus- 
trations, and {is an almirable specimen of the book 
maser’s art. 


THE PRINCESS DAPHNE. 


Imo. Cloth, $1.00. 


a oe covers, illustrated by a remarkable and uni ne 
in Pap drawing by E. Hamilton Bell, 30 cents. : 


The heroine of this thrilling story is a creole de- 
scended frum two of the original setulers of New 
Orleans. The story deals with phases of Bolemian 
litein New York and London; with love, mesmerism, 
death, transmigration and reincarnation; it. is toid in: 
au undisguised realistic fashion that reminds one of 
Daudet’s “Sapho;” and it has @ most startling denoue- 
ment. 


EDEN. 


’ By Edgar Saltus, 
Author of “The Truth About Tristem Varick,” ete. 
Cloth, $1.0. Paper, 5) cents. - 


In this novel Mr. Saltus describes an. episode ina 
honeymoon. The plot is dramatic, the actioa ‘nervous, 
and the scene Fifth avenue. As a picture of contem-* 
poraneous life it will be condemned by every lover: of 


the commocn piace: 


. 


EROS. 


A Novel by Laura Daintrey, 


Author of “Miss Varian New York,” “Capri icc, 
ete. a 
12mo., cloth, $1; paper cover, 59 cents. 
Strong, interesting ee a seller. | 
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‘HEAVEN AnD. ms TS WONDERS. THE wo. 
OF SPIRITS AND. HELL, described from thi 
heard .and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG, “Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Also THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by 
him in the spiritual world in 1757; paid 
wine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, The. Ni 
Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, in all, ie 
octavo pages mailed prepaid for $7.00. 

_ count to the trade, Fig ee Vaamear sors Swed- 
enborg Printing and Publis Society, 20 
— Union, New York City. . 
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pated Pech Pencpescart hb ner ae RE a EON 
WN A SINGLE ax FAPER. MUCH 


SO per 
ended and dated at any village or city. 
alittie extra expos items of local interes: 
Fhe against local opponents, will kal 
@ publisher will have complete control 
he can insert in it x matter 


These papers can be screed’ at loon : 
— nd a and “er poste =i soos 
our cents per copies for ee. = Very 
important item for clubs a groups to consider. 
Samples free. Write for alice hi information to 


TAX REFOEM COMPANY, 
32 Cencerd street. Breeklys, N. ¥< 


HENRY GEURGE’S WORKS. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Inte the Cause ef Industriat 
Depressien and of Increase of Want With. 
Increase ef Wealth—Tho Remedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
= pages. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 3% centa, 
Half calf or half morocco, = 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS... 


BY HENRY Crore 
842 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00. Faper covers, Scents. 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.38, 


- PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examizatien of the Tarif? Questics wiltts 
Especial Regard te the Interests ef Laberes 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 


Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, % cents, 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.08 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What It ircsivens and How Alesse Ie as 
Be Settled. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. | 


87 pages. 
Paper covers, 10 cents. 


a 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Paseage-at-Arms Between the Dake 
Argyll and Henry George. 
7 pages. 
Paper covers, 15 cents. 


FORTSCHRITT AND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Peverty in Gormass 
- TRANSLATION OF C D. F. GUTSCHOW. ~ 


430 pages, 
Paper covers, 85 cents, 


For sale by all bouiteeilars, or sent postpaid on reeeipé. 
ofprice. Foreign editions of these books usported om, 


rder. 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York, 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


The following Tracts on. the cts'on the Tariff Question are pal 
Ushed in the Land and Labor Library: 

No. 5%. “Protection-as a Universal. Need.” 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 6. “The Tarif Question.” 
pages. 

No. 6. “American Protection 
Trade.” Henry George, 4 pages. 

No. 69, “Protection and Wazes.” Henry George. @ 
pages. 

No. 70. “The Common Sense of the Tariff Question.” 
Thomas G. Shearman. 8 pages. 


No 7 “Protection the Friend of Labor? Thomas 
G. Shearman. §& pages. 


No. 7% “A Short Tarif “History.” 
man. 2 pages. 

No. 76. “Plain Talk. tc. Protectionists.” Thomas G 
Shearman. 4 pages. 

No.77. “An Address to: Workingmen on the Tariff 
Question.” Henry George. 4 pages. 

Asetof these Tracts will be sent toe any address for 
ten cents. 


Prices in quantities free by mail. Two-pege tractse= 
59 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 15 cents; 1,000 copies, 9; 


5,000 copies, $4.25. 
"Four-page tracts copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 3 
copies, gs HN. 


cents; 1,000 copies, $2; 5 
Fight-page tracts—25 copies, 20 cents; 100 copies, 50 
cents; 1,000 copies, $4; 5,000 copies, $17. 


Address PUBLISHER STANDARD; 
12 Union Square. New York. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


PROTECTION OR FREE 2EE TRADE? by Henry George: 
paper, 3 cents. ; 
THE EXISTING TARIFP fully indexed so that the: 
rate on each article can readily be found, % cents, 
LEADING SPEECHES ON. THE MILLS BILL, contain. 
ing the speeches of Milfs of Texas, McMillan of Ten- 
nessee, Wilson of West Virginia, Scott of Pennsy!- 
vania, Cox of New York and Carlisle of Kentucky 
on the: democratic side, and Reed ef Maine, Mc 
Kinley of: Ohio, Burrows of Michigan, Butterworth 
of Obio and Kelley: of Pennsylvania on the repub 
lican. side: 50 cents. 
Sent, postage paid, on. receipt of price, or 
THE THREE BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


PUBLISHER STANDARD 
12 Union Square, New York. 


BOUND re 


THE STAN DARD. 


he limited number cf bound volumes of THE STAND. 
-ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol- 
lowing: prices: 

Volumes 1, 2, and 3, bound in single volumes,....§3 SF 

The three VOLUMES .. 0. ecescnescaceccsenteccensson FOU 
(Expressage extra.) 

THE STANDARD, 
12 Union squire, east. New York. 


Henry 
Henry George. & 
and SEritish Free 


Thomas G. Shear 


Address 
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_ twenty above and twenty below. 


are mostly filled with fraudulent employment 


PLENTY OF LIFE AND ENERGY THERE. 


Glen Whe Will Vete fer Cleveland—Ene- 


tnad’s Hostile Attitude—Grapbic Picture 
af che Herrible Thisge toe lmminent— 
Teese Long Lines of Men That Walt Jut- 
side the “Daily News’? O@ice—The “Here 
ala” Out for Absolute Free Trade—Seme- 
Shing About a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
GCencersa. 

Caicaco, Sept. 21.—I send herewith list of 


$0 names of sinzie tax Cleveland voters, some 


of which were coliccted by Mr. Van Ornum. 
You have received many otber smaller lists 
from Chicago, and yet it is safe to say that 
you have iv all but a very small portion of 
the names of the aforesaid voters in this city. 
The woods are ful] of single tax men these 
davs and one can scarcely walk a square in 
the heart of the city without running against 
one or two of them. Many of them, for rea- 
sons of their own, will not sign the lists, 
though they are heartily in sympathy with 
our principle; more cannot be reached, and 
many more still are unknown to oné another. 
OF those approached on the subject by Mr. 
Van Ornum and myself, but three refused to 
sign because thcy believed in independent 
political action. 

Now that the weather is getting cold and 
we are thus being reminded that wiuter is 
coming on apace, our workmen and those of 
our population who would be workers if they 
could get employment, are beginning to get 
alarmed at the hostile attitude of England 
toward the masses of this country. It makes 
our intellizent workmen shudder to think of 
the horrible revenge @he is ready to heap 
upon us should those nefarious free traders 
succeed in breaking down our great wall of 
protection. Picture the woful scene to your- 
self. 

Imagine the first of December is here. 
Cleveland and Thurman have been elected. 
The Miils bill, or a much-more-so Dill, isima 
fair way to become a Iaw despite the obstruc- 
ticnists in the house of lords. Coal is $9 per 
ton. Blankets $3 to $. Over half of our 
working population is ont of employment. 
Qur streets are covered with snow and ice, 
aud the thermometer vacillates between 
The over- 
coats we have been wearing these two or 
three winters past are shabby or ragged—or 
pawaed. The printers are ona strike. The 
brass workers are locked out. We are just 
beginning to reap our annua! winter crop of 
labor troubles. Our soup societies and other 
eharitable institutions, our jails and the 
Bridewell reformatory institution, even, are 
crowded to the utinost. Theater parties, ger- 
miavs and soirees are the rage on the boule- 
wards—not to mention sleighing parties and 
champagne suppers given by the various 
wealthy clubs. In fact everythiag is lovely. 
and poverty and riches seem to be on the best 
of terms (with the exception, of course, of a 
few crank agitators, who are paid for teach- 
ing the masses to be discontented), when dowa 
comes the British lion with a demoniac wag 
of his sore tail that Grover twisted iast Sep- 
tember, and a malevolent twinkle in bis eye, 
to work out his dastardly revenge upon us. 

Gunpowder? O, no; he is too wise az ani- 


‘mal to attempt the use of tirearms on Amce- 
He is | 


rica a third time. Dynamite! No. 
afraid to carry such a dangerous weapon. 
He is mcre knowing than of yore, and has 
Jearned trom our magaetic statesman bow to 
Use a weapon which cannot harm bimself, 
bat which is much more deadly to his ene- 
mies. No armed fleets and countless troops 
will he come with to break down our coast 
defenses and bombard our seaports. Mark 
the subtility of his wickedness. He comes 
with an enormous fleet of merchantmen 
faden with blankets, coats, hats, shoes, 
cloths and all the countless products of bis 
cheap foreign labor. These be relentlessly 
heaps upon our sbores and then, with a fiend- 
ish grin, sets sail for more pauper products. 

And then, O the anguish, the increased 
misery, the weeping and guashing of teeth of 
our poor masses, when they awake to the 
terribie realization that blankets and coats 
aud dresses can be purchased for less than 
one-half their former prices! Heaven forbid 
that such things should come to pass in our 
free land! Imagine our laborer coming home 
on pay nights burdened with cheap priced 
mecessities for his shivering family! Imagine, 
if vou can, what a fearful scene it would be 
to witness the parents of a numerous prog- 
env going out shopping on a Christmas eve 
and purchasing almost double the number of 

setgand mittens and fur caps and toys 
fer the litiie mill bands at home than they 
did last Christmas. Picture to yourself the 
horror with which the children would wake 
wad find that from the few dollars which bad 
been suved by many weeks of pinchiug econ- 
omy, Santa Claus had managed to nearly 
doubie bis presents. Q, the picture is tov 
heartbreaking to contemplate—and whisky 
$5 a gailon!! 

The above truthful statement did not ap- 
pear in the editorial columns of the Chicago 
dnter Gcean last Tuesday, but columns of 
much the same bosh hawe been appearing 
therein for weeks past. 

Apropos of idle men and would be workers. 
@ome with me at noon time to Chicago’s 
busiest ceater and I will show you a sight 
you wii! not care to see again. Calhoun place 
isanarrow alley runving between Madison 
und Washington streets. The back entrance 
of the Daily News opens on to this court near 
Fifth avenue, and here the newsboys conzre- 
gate for their papers. Ranged along the en- 
tire length of the rest of tbe alley up tu 
La Salle street are from 100 to 300 men of al] 
ages waiting to snatch the first papers frou 
the press and scan the “want” columns. 


Some are standipg or leaning 1gainst the 


buildings, others sitting on the steps and 
boxes, others again sitting om the curb, and 


- still orbers gathered about ip little " kuote, or 
' sometimes thropging the enzire center of the 


thoroughtare. These are some of Chicagu’s 
idiers, and but a very small portion of them. 
Pass down through the alley, if you can pu-h 
your way through, Look at the pioched and 
careworn faces. Note how listless and lack- 


ing of energy some of them appear. These 


are the ones who are losing or have already 
just all bope. See their shabby genteel 
clothes, their summer cvats aud hats, their 
jazzed edged collars and time worn neck 
gear. Note the fact that they are clean and 
tidy, thouch often very shabby, and note alsu 
the absence of vicious and wicked counte- 
mances. Note, too, that the only distinctive 
Jook betrayed by them as they scun tie 
“‘want” columns of the Nets is that of eazer- 
ness. See one bere and tbere hurriedly rise 
and make bis way through the cicewd. He 


bas seen a “want” that be is hastening to an- 
“swer before his slower brothers iu want cet 


there. Finally balf or more of them are zone 
off on similar errands. Note uow how eager 
and bopefui the look isia some of their coun- 
tenances as they burry from the alley iu search 
of tbe much ueeded employment. Aud iheu 
come back to-morrow aud the day after to- 
‘aorrow and see the same faces over and over 
again. <Anad those tbat Temain, or do nut 


hurry away—do we voly imacine that we see 


the gloom settle Geeper in their countcuances? 
They siowiy told up thetr papers, hature 
around awiule, and Uually go away. 
Aye, where? Q, yes; sume ‘ot them gei siius- 


_Siows oocasionally, though the want ‘columas: 


Where? j 


bureau advertisements; Dut the crowd never 
diminishes. 

Last Saturday the Herald, democratic, 
came out squarely for free trade and ad- 
vised the democratic party to do likewise. 
This is part of what it said: 

The Herald, having the truth at heart as its 
safest stronghold, while cumpaigus wax and 
wane, knows there is no authority, human or 
divine, for the taxation of one man in order 

that another may benefit thereby. As pro- 
tection, however sligbt. is such a tax, then 
liberty, equality and fraternity demand its 
abolition. 

The Herald has long been leaning this way. 
When Martin J. Russel was on its staff it used. 
to talk pretty boldly for a “‘great daily,” and 
now Jobn McGovern finds it impossible to 
curb his truth telling propensities. 

Mark the prophecy. When the single tax 
comes into practical politics, as come it will 
in “times’ own fullness,” the Herald wili be its 
stanchest advocate in the west. If there is 
one journal in Chicago that has stood nearer 
to the masses than all the others combined, 
that journal is the Herald, and the masses 
know it. 

The Times-Mail concern, T. J. West, runs a 
democratic morniag and a republican evening 
paper—sort of a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde rack- 
et, only the changes ure more ravid and regu- 
lar. Wonder if the denouement will be the 
same as in the p:ay. 

Sept. 22.—TuHE Sranparp for this week has 
just come to hand. In it I find the following 
paragraph: ‘Toa Herald reporter Mr. Cow- 
drey stated that he expected the party would 
poll 30,000 votes in Chicago alone.” 

It may be worth while remarking, in view 
of this statement, that the united labor party 
will not poll 1,000 votes in the whole state of 
Illinois. Chicago in its balmiest labor days, 
never polled a distinctive labor vote of even 
25,000, and the last election showed a decrease 
to 5,000. Even the radical labor party, com- 
posed of 40 or 50 socialists, which T. J. Mor- 
gan carries around with him to break up 
peaceable assemblages and stop debates on 
live questions wherever it is pussible to pack 
the meeting, have declared for Streeter, the 
union labor nominee, and it is entirely safe 
to assert that Mr. Cowdrey will not poll 300 
votes in Chicago. 

J. H. GrirFEs, 
No. 905 Sawyer avenue. 
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COMPARING THE TARIFFS. 


What the Peeple ef Varieus Ceuntries Pay 
fer the Privilege ef Buying Things—Facts 
About the Sewing Machine. 
Wasuincton, D. C..—Preston A. Parker 

of Auburn, N. Y., asks “What is the av- 

erage tariff in Germany and France!” The 
micister of finance of France states that in 

1883, the last year in which results have been 

published, the total value of importations 

of manufacturea articles into France 
amouuted te 768,000,000 francs, and the 
amount of duty collected on them was 5V,- 

000,000 francs. The average percentage beinz 

6}g3 the proportional duties oa certain articles 

is less than 1 per cent, and in no case exceeds 

25 per cent, and the latter tax 1s imposed only 

in exceptional cases. 

If the calculations were made on the entire 
volume of Freach imports instead of upon 
manufactured articies oniy the average per- 
centage of tax would be still smaller, amount- 
ing to about 345 per cent. 

In the United States the average ad valorem 
duty anwunts tu 38.9 per cent, and the specific 
duty 61.1 per cent. 

The percentage of duties on the importa- 
tions of the various countries is as follows: 

Per ceut. 

United States - S8Lit 

Cnited Kingdom . 6.89 

German Empire ee ne dies 9.02 

France. Bernier eer 7.86 

Austria Hunzary Beene ve MIB 

Italy a gs a ey “Se 18.98 

Russia . 2. . eg - 15.45 
Taking the tariff tax in the United States, 

it will be found to bear the heaviest upon the 

commion necessaries of life. For instance, on 
woolen and mixed cloths, the highest priced 
cloth known to the trade, west of England 
broadcloth, the tax is 50.3 per cent, while ou 
cotton warp reversible, the cheapest grade 
on which our workingmen have to depend, 
the tax is 180.7 per cent. 

Take an article used in every household, 
the sewing machine. The taxis 45 ‘per cent 
ad valorem. Qn needles the tax is 25 per 
cent; on thread, 55 per cent; on scissors, 35; 
on pins, 30. and so through the entire list. 

Now, let us see What it costs to coxstruct 
@ sewing machine, in detail: . 

Materials— 

Shcet and low steel, cast and mal- 
leable iron, 16 pounds, at 4); cents. . $0.72 
Screws, cuts, bolts, pins, collars . 2... .35 
Shuttle . 2... ot ba Crain en te AS 
Bobbins (6), necdles (6) aT a ale 
Screw driver (2), direction book (2) . -O4 

Sandie wo 6 2-6 ee ae - - 6 150 
Table, 2 drawers, cover und drop leaf . 2.50 

Labor-—- 

Turning—Shafts, needle bars, 
bars, eccentrics, band wheel, 
headS ne ‘leand feedcanes . . . .25 

Japanning and ornamenting . . . . .25 

Patio “ea Sew. We we BAS O05. 

Polishing . 2. 2 6 2 6 eo we ee ODD 

Assembling... 0. 6. 2 ee a ee 250 

speraai work—Drilling, reaming,cican- 
ing, tapping, facing, counter boring, 

milling and press work . . . . . 1.25 


Total . 0. 1 1 wee ss) 87.96 
Add incidental variations in price of 
labor and material . . . . . . 


Grandtotul. . ..... 


A machine of this class will retail at 550. 
It wili wholesale at $12.50, leaving a profit to 
manufacturer of $£.163g;—a very neat profit 
allarsund. The samme machine may be boucht 
“across the pond” at about one-balf the price 
our “bighly protected” workmen are asked in 
order to keepour impoverished marufacturer 
from “gotag out of business.” 

W. S. Waupsy. 


The Period of 1840-47. 


Superior, Wis., Sept. 22.—Two old men, 
now residents of this village, who were citi- 
zens of New York im 180-47, tell me that for 
the must of the high protective period there 
was ah extraordinary labor depression in 
New York and other parts of the country. 
One, a !aborer then, says there was so little 
demand for labor that he, with hundreds of 
others from his part of the state, was forced 
to go to Canada and work on the Welland 
canal. The other, a mechanic, says that 
skilied mechanics (nen who hud served full 
apprenticeshivs under competent masters) 
he to work for 818 to $20a month. They 

wv ac industrial revival set in about 1817 and 
eunuaued twroughout ibe low tariff period. 

-E. R. Oris. 


presser 
shaft 


The “Sta ndard’’ Amon Baltimore Densoe 
crits. 


BaLTIMore, Md.—Your papers and tracts 
were vladiy received. I took then: to our 
democratic ward meelivng and all the men 
srabbe:y forthe. The nex: dav all che tuik 
Wis Tbe Cisiatenn ae etying, Toitiuk s:iage of 


them wiiosabseribe for Tins STraxpanry. 


| Maryiand will, sive Clevelad at least 8,000 


majority. is Gro. Hq. McPuan. 


ze 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


SOME FACTS THAT THE PRESS AND NAT. 
M’KAY FORGOT TO STATE. 


Rev. Harold Rylett Shows Hew Our Pre- 
tectienist Friends Gather their Material 
Abeut England—The Actual Condition eof 
Things Among the Miners and Chain 
Makers—The Peeple are ‘“‘Pretected’’ tea 
State ef Starvation. 


Depiey, England, Sept. 3.—I see from 
references in Tok Stanparp that Mr. McKay 
has wasted no time in putting to what I sup- 
pose he would call “good use” the informa- 
tion which he obtained in England. This 
gentleman was in the Black country for a 
few days, and while at Cradley Keath he ar- 
ranged for some photographs to be taken. 
He was very anxious to have them taken ina 
particular way. For instance, he wanted 
some of the female chain makers to have 
their portraits taken in their most ragged 
attire and with chains round their necks. 
Having been consulted upon the matter, I 
advised that the people should be photo- 
graphed with chains in their hands—for 
neither the men nor the women ever work 
with chains around their necks. 

It is rather amusing to us here to find that 
the condition of our poor chain makers and 
nail makers should be laid at the door of free 
trade. The fact is it is due to protection, for 
there is nownbere in the world a more strictly 
protected district. The land is strictly mo- 
nopolized. The minerals are strictly mo- 
nopolized. The railways are strictly monopo- 
lized. If the land values were appropriated 
to state purposes by means of a tax upon 
them, and if the railways were run in the in- 
terest of the community, instead of in the 
interest of a corporation of shareholders, 
there would be no poverty in the Black 
country. Chain making and nail making are 
strictly domestic industries—that is to say, 
the people work at them in little shops 
which are attached to their dwellings. If 
at the same time they could have land at- 
tached to their houses—which at present they 
cannot have—they would be able to subsist 
upon the land and wou'd be in a position to 
refuse to make either chain or nails unless 
they were better paid for doing so. There 
are cases, though they are very few in num- 
ber, where small gardens are attached to the 
cottages, and in every instance that I have 
seep these gardens are admirably cultivated, 
and this is proof that what is wanted to im- 
prove the condition of the poor chain and 
nail makers is the alternatiye—opportunity 
of working the land; which, however, they 
are at present denied, because it iS to the in- 
terest of the land owners to hold the land 
while the people cut each other’ throats in a 
desperate competition or struggle for life. 

This view of the matter I shall more care- 
fully elaborate in the series of articles which 
Yam at this moment contributing to the La- 
bor Tribune as ‘Industrial Life in the Black 
Country,” but as I have several articles yet 
to write upon the actual condition of things 
before I deal with its causes and its remedy, 
Thave thought it might be well to discount 
the u ich may be made of these articies 
vy telling you tbat Ihave no doubt that the 
real cause of the poverty of the people in the 
Black country is }and and mineral and rail- 
way monopoly, and that ihe remedy lies in 
the direction of the overthrow of these 
monopolies by a tax on land and mineral 
values and the appropriating of the rail- 
ways by the state. I am much inter- 
ested in your presidential election, for 
the victory of eitner party will be fraught 
with very serious consequences to England. 
Tbe commercial classes here are anxious for 
a democratic victory, because they think that 
will mean money in their pockets. But for 
my purt I have no doubt that if America 
adopts a free trade policy, England would 
have to bid a long farewellto her commercial 
greatness. I wonder rather that the Ameri- 
can people do not sce this more clearly. It 
was solely bs our free trade policy that we 
commanded the commerce of the world, and 
under that policy we have reached almost 
the limit of our available natural resources: 
and unless the landed interest in England 
loosened their crip upoa our remaining vat- 
ural resource vou, with your much greater 
resources, by a free trade policy, could be- 
yond a doubt compel the center of com- 
mereial gravity to move west. Our landed 
interest, however, is not at all likely to 
loosen its grip except at the imperious man- 
date of a starving nation. And if you adopt 
a free trade policy, it will be all over with 
the commerce of England befvre we tearn 
sense. <A republican victory would give us 
breathing space. 

Trather think this view is entertained, sub 
resa, by mauy of our editors who advocate 
Cievelaud’s election. They understand that 
their advocacy of Cleveland is tke best way 
of sccuring his def-at. And they also know 
that a democratic victory with a free 
trade policy in America would mean a 
commercial crisis here in a very short 
time, and a very rapid aud drastic ‘dealing 
with the landed interest. 

I suppose there is no doubt that free trade 
will triumph in America, if not in November, 
still at no distant date. For the wotectionism 
of the republicans—to judge by some recent 
experiences of mive—is a very hollow busi- 
ness. I have had a young Boston republican 
staying bere with me quite lately. He was 
apparently on the same errand as Mr. McKay. 
I tock him all over the Black country, and as 
he ts a very determined protectionist, he did 
his best to convince me that all the misery 
we saw Was due to free trade. Butas I found 
that one of the main objects of bis visit was 
to secure for bimself and wife a three year;’ 
supply of clothing at free trade prices—vwhich 
cloluing, by wearing once_or twice, he told 
me, should get past the eu.stom house officials 
duty free—you may be sure I was not con- 
vinced of the superior advantages of Ameri- 
can protection. 

The fact is, as I have already said, what- 
ever poverty we have in England is due to 
the fact that in the landed and railway mo- 
nopolies we have what are practically tariffs 
on production and distribution. When we 

san bring the people to see that trade is ex- 
change, and that anything that hampers pro- 
duction or binders distribution is In restraint’ 
of trade, then we shall witness suck a devel- 
opment of the facilities to labor, and we shall 
have such a demand for labor, that a product 
wage will take the place. of a subsistence or 
competitive waze, and none but the idle and 
thriftiess will starve. 

However, we ure working away onthe lines 
inid down by Mr. George on his last visit, but 
the trish question blocks the way. My owu 
0 ipinion is that that question will not be settled 
on its merits, afterall. The present hus been 


proportions is besuining to make itself felt. 


Aiiogether 1 feur that Wwe shall bave a bad ! 


winter. J dun’t kuaow what the very poor 
will do. I suppose we shall have soup kitch- 
enseverywhere. But this lam confident of: 
We shall not return to protection. Our work- 
ere—ut all eveats the most inteliigeut amcne 
Lhein--see clearly tous vieir poverty is due to 
to the fact that the land of the country is cut 


ef their reach, and they will go for the land | 


with a Vengeance if hunger becomes acute. 


| 


u-mest disastrous year for acrieuttarc, anda | 


“condition of Engdand question” cf omimeus { 7! Lhe 


web ed) off S408. 


| teure 


And, accordingly, I shall not be surprised tc 
find the home rule question dealt with under 
the stress of a great wave of popular agita- 
tion against the landed interest. 

HAROLD RYLETr. 


THE NEW YORK FARMER AND THE TARIFF 


The republican party iv the ensuing presi- 
dential election confidently expects to come 
down to Harlem river with a majority of 65, 
000 or thereabouts, sufficient to overcome any 
possible democratic majority in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn; and in this manner 
it is hoped that New York will cast her thirty- 
six electoral votes for Harrison and Morton, 
and thereby secure their election. This ex- 
pectation is based upon the belief that the 
New York farmer will vote the republican 
ticket now, as in the past. But, however 
much the republican party may have rea- 
sonably felt confidence in the farmer vote 
hitherto, the great issue raised in this cam- 
paign renders it by no means certain that a 


continuance of this support will be main- 
tained. 


The tariff issue overshadows all others this 
year, since the question of taxation affects 
pecuniarily every voter in the state, and the 
farmer is quite as wide awake to his own in- 
terests as the mechanic. 

What then 1s and bas been the effect of the 
tariff upon the New York farmer! 

The stuck republican argument produced 
for the benefit of the farmer is that, while it 
is true that the farmer competes with the en- 
tire world ona free and equal basis, and that 
while the value of his products cannot be 
directly enhanced by a protective tariff, 
nevertheless his share of the benefits ac- 
cruing from the blessed tariff arises from 
the great value of the home market thus pro- 
duced. The vast superiority of the home 
market over that pernicious fallacy, the ‘‘for- 
eign market,” will be found demonstrated ia 
apy issue of the Tribune or the Press, and re- 
quires no demonstration bere. 

What the New York farmer has gained 
under protection, as compared with the near- 
est approach this country has had to free 
trade, will be shown by the favorite protec- 
tionist method—thbat is, by a resort to statis- 
tics, 

The decade from 1850 to 1860 was a low 
tariff period, and from 1860 to 1880 and since 
then the New York farmer, as well as the 
rest of us, have enjoyed the blessing of a high 
protective tariff. 

The following tables are taken from the 
United States census reports: 

TABLE I. 

Number of farmers m New York state: 


ISSO... cece eee ee ee «- 170,621 1870. 
TROD... cece ecco ee ++ 196,990 188)......0.... we ceveo eth 053 
TABLE IW. 
Ayerage number of improved ucres in each farm: 
2850. ... 0.0405 seeeseesrevesseeee ISTUL 22072. 
1EGU.... cee aes veeeceee et Ou 


Peewee ao seer onve 


Atk iee (~~ 
TABLE II. 

Total valuation of farm lands, buildings, improve 
ments, agricultural implements, and live stock: 
1850.2... ee cee BE5U,202,067 1870 (1). $1,179,950, 536 
1860.22.02 ceeccece 996,066,584 1800. ...cceceee0 1,216,637,765 

TABLE IV. 
Value of all furm products for the year prior to the 
census yeur: 
not taken 1869 (1).....0.0.. 2 802,520,925 
USSD... cece econ eee MOG EURO STB... Cec eee eee 078,025,695 
TABLE V. 
Average value of each farm: 
1850.......5.4- wodecee ae $1,051 eee 
Dt. en Increase. ....eseeereee 698 
§,436 
WWD... ceeeeceeeceee eee | SUET Decrease... ereeeeeee 9 
TABLE VIL Cane 
Average value of produc ts for each farm: 


TABLE VII. 


Average value of products for each acre under cult 


wae cus 
USO. cece cece creme nee GING 
MBB)... e ee eeees 10.05 Docrease......c..es.. 8291 

The deductions from these tables are self- 
evident. According to table IT, the number 
of acres under cultivation in each farm was 
substuntially the same at each pericd. Under 
ten vears of our neurest approach to free trade 
the value of eacl furm increased $698, or at 
the rate of almost 870 a year. Uuder twenty 
years of protecticn the increase in value of 
each farm was $395, or at the rate of not quite 
$20 a year; while under the Jast ten years of 
protection, when its baneful effects had time 
to show themselves, each farm decreased in 
value at the rate of 34la year. Instead of a 
gain of 870 year, each farmer las lost S41 
a veur, so that his total annual loss as the re- 
sult of protection bas been S111. That is, each 
New York farmer is at the end of a year S111 
worse off under protectiva than he would 
have been under a low tariff. 

So much for the effect of protection upon 
tire value of the farmer's property. What bas 
been to bim the value of his home market, 
which was to reimburse and compensate bim 
for the hicher prices he is obliged to pay for 
everything he buys, owing to protective du- 
ties? 

The only way the farmer can be compen- 
sated is by obtaining higher prices for pro- 
ducts, which under the theory of protection 
he should obtain, since the pretectionists 
agree that protection brings consumers to the 
farmer’s door and offers employment for men 
who otherwise would become farmers and 
enter into competition with them. But that 
the “home market” of the protectionist is a 
myth is shown by tables IV., V. and VI. 

The aggregate value of the yearly products 
of the New York farmer was less in 1880 
than in 1870 by over ten per cent. And, there 
being 30,000 more farms in IS8SU, the valuc of 
the products for each farm decreased in the 
sume period $199, or over twenty per cent. 
No wonder that the value of each farm de- 
creased over 3400 in ten years’ time. 

That this aggregate decrease is due to de- 
crease values of what the farmer kas to sell, 
iu spite of the home market, is shown by the 
increased production in 1880 over 870. For 
example, the total number of bushels of 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, rye 
and potatoes in 1870, was 106,299,281, and in 
1880, was 1353,586.1%. Pounds of tobaces in 
1870 Were 2,549,795; in 1850 were 6,481,451. 
Aud the number of mile cows in 1870 was 
1,350,661, aud in 1890 was 1,457,855. 

A perusal of tbese tables will Show to the 
New York farmer that be is not a sharer in 
the benefits of protection, and wiil explain to 
bim where the money comes from which en- 
riches the milliopuire beneficiaries of pro- 
tective tariff extortion and robbery. An an- 
nual contributiou of S111 from cach New 
York farmer through the instrumentality of 
protection suffices to furnish tariff monop- 
oiists with custles in Seotland and the means 
to lobby bills through congress which weave 
closer fetters about the wealth preduoers of 
New York. ARTHUR S. BROWNE. 


(1) The values given for 1870 in tables IL, 
IV, Vand VE are gold values, so tint a uni- 
form standard of vulue is given throughout 
the tables fer the several! periods. The census 
figures for Ist are: V aa farms, improve- 
ments, buildings. implements and lve ‘stock, 
STATE OBS NO: ‘Value of products, ra sateen 
The wvernwe vaine of a cold dollar ia .the 
census Vear we SELL. naa the Heures Tier 
babies ure deduced frem the. census 

on this basis. Uf any preteetionisy 
iarmer ¢ enn eet any eounfert oubot using the 
ceusus fizures he is at liberty to use them. 

ire Will thus find thet the average value of a 
farm in New York was 36,820 iu 1870, and. its 
product was $1,177. Adopting these figures, 
rach farm diminished in Value in ten | rei irs 
ST oe OT SVT a yerrs und the awouual pro- 
Tie cap mike bis chotee be- 
leveen Baylin nad Charis, wad ina y be sure, 
White be aintrusis his prosperity Cn. the: 
“Protection,” that shipwre ek will, bee t 
evituble result. 


Increases. cece ecescees TUT: 


738 Deerea8e.veeeeeeie BUD . 


LITTLE HOMES AND LITTLE FARAS. 
Hew the Singic Tax Weuld Eflect Them—: 

New England Mau Who Knows Whhi He 

is Talking About--He Produces Facts and 

Ficures. 

OxrForp, Mass.—dust after the election last 
fall the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, after 
congratulating itself that the result ‘prac 
tically disposed of Henry George as a politi- 
cal factor of moment fur sume time to come,” 
went on in another long editorial to show how 
little it really anderstood of tke principles 
of the author of “Progress and Poverty.” 
“Think,” the Republican said, “what a heavy 
land tax would mean to the already overbur- 
dened New Eugland farmer; think what it 
would mean if carried to the point of confis- 
cating these little farms and these little 
homes about which cluster the tenderest 
memories of New England life.” 

Now I hate to see the Republican make a 
fool of itself, because I like the paper. I 
have taken it for over sixteen years, or ever 
since I was seventeen years old. It is. right 
oo almost all political questions, and is even 
now doing the best work in behalf of turiff 
reform and free trade of any paper I know, 
Save only THE STaNDARD, Accordingly, 
When it makes such assertions as the above 
or, nullifying the teachings of all the great 
political economists, declares that a tax on 
land values could be turned over dy the land- 
lord to the tenant and charged for in extra 
rent, itis all the more to be regretted. 

Let us see about these “iittle homes” and 
these ‘already overburdened New England 
farmers.” I assert that the great majority of 
all the little homes known to me would be 
Worth more in cash the morning after Henry 
George’s principles were putin practice than 
they ever were before. I assert that the 
realization of those principles would lift the 
load off the overburdened New England far- 
mer, su thut the half idle or vacant farms 
now so common even here in. densely pupu- 
lated Massachusetts could be brought into 
use again. 

Facts and figures will talk to us if we use 
them aright. Let us look at some of the 
“little homes” that I know of here in Oxford. 
Here isa descripticn and inventory of one 
a mile from the village, copied from our 
last printed valuation book, owned by an 
old gentieman who is unable to see any- 
thing beneficial in: “‘Progress and Poverty.” 
“House valued at $500, barn $200; house lot, 
two acres, $250”—total $950.” ‘[his lot was 
originally cut off from the adjoining pasture, 
overrun with blackberry briars and sweet 
fern bushes The jand of the farm to which 
the pasture belongs is assessed, improved and 
all, at less thau $20 an acre. Mostof the $250 
valuation of this two-acre house lot belongs 
to the thirty vigorous bearing apple trees 
that are growing upon it. The record of 


“actual sales shows that real estate in this 


town is generally assessed for every dollar. it 
is worth, save only an occasional wood iot 
which may be worth more. The taxes wil! 
average nearly one. and one-half per cent; 
the town has within a few vears been able to 
borrow money on: long time for three. and 
one-half per cent. There is a relation here 
which would show that the tax on land values 
ought to be five per. ae This old gentleman 
paid a tax of $16.2 
and the tax on his cow. 
stead was 313.78. 
figure with. 
Leaviug the valuation: of the lot at $250, 
the George tax on this place at: five: pet cent 
would be but $12.50, or $1.38 less than the 


present homestead taux, or $3.71 less than all 


The tax on the home- 


the single tax if imposed tipon them: one of 
AIS HOEES, increase $2 
$50; 128 acrés, increase 360; 180 acres, increase 
$55; 624 Heres: increase $200; 168 acres, in- 
crease $70.. Now all these people hoid more 
land thau they can use to advantage. They 
every one just scratch the surface of their 
farms here and there, and thatisall. Should 
the single tax force a division of these places 
it would be better for everybody. 
evident that after such division, their owners 
under the new system would have less direct 
taxes to pay than on such places at present. 
The farmer now has to bear the whole burden 
of our tariff taxes—for him there is no pro- - 
tection worthy of mention. He “sells under 
free trade and. buys under protection.” He 
_belongs to the ciass whose earnings are taxed . 
away for the benefit of more favored classes. 
Under the new system every cent of all pos. 
sible earnings would. come to himself alone. 
The load would be taken off his shoulders, 
and the uow “overburdened farmer” would 
realize that the successful tight for the emau- . 
cipation of labor brought to no class more 
‘benefit than it did to him—landlord and capi- 
talist as he now foolishly counts himself to 
be, denouncing strikes and looking down with 
contempt sometimes on labor which does not 
pretend to own its home. 
ALBERT S. CUSHMAN. 


THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 


Tariff trusts are right if the protective tariff 
is right.—[W ichita, Kan., Beacon. 


Free trade is not intended this year, nor 
possibly next, but it is our “ultimate aim’ to” 
nibble at protection until there is nothing lefts 
—{Pittsburg National Labor Tribune. me 

The wages of American labor are higher - 
than those of Europe, not, as. Mr, Blaine. af: 
fects to believe, by reason ‘of the duties levied. 
in this country ou foreign coods, but because 


the product of of American lator is Jarger.—- 
{San Francisco wa Xaminer. 


The great body of our people of Pouusyk 


-vania, especially the laboring people, know a 


» including his -poll tax } 


Now we have something to 


great deal more about this tari® taxation . 
system now than they did a year ago. They. 
are not only ready out anxious for z change. 
Their reasoning is: “Tf what we now have a 
free trade, then give us protection; but if 
what we now have is protection, then fer: 
God's sake give us free trade and be very 
quick about it.—{Mauch Chunk, Pa, Demo- 
crat. 


Probably the most specious plea that pro- 
tectionists use to workingnien is their well 
known assertion that if the tariff is abolished 
anc cheap goods ure freely admitted wages 
a this country will have to be the same as 

‘ages abroud.—(Grand Rapids, Mich., Wi oxits 
nae. 


The value of wages consists, not in money, 


but in the articles which money buys: and the 
express object ofa hich tariffis to make these 
articles dear, thus dee reusing the real rew: 
of Inbor.—[{Wichita, Kan., Beacon. 

High tariffs, by making higher prices to 
manufacturers no doubt make it possible to 


} pay higher wages. Yet the manufacturer: 
pays only what-be must pay, not what he can 


‘pay.—(Brockwarville, Pa, Record. 


it is rather sicniticant that. the republicans 
of Minnesota, inorder to elect their candi- 
due should have deemed it necessary to. 
and them on 2 democratic platform favoring 
aril retorm and tax reduction, —{Philadel- 
ghia Record. ~ 


It is cheaper raw. materia! and not cheaper 


Tabor that enibles England and other foreign 


his present taxes. Deduct the value of the | 


apple trees at $5 each and the land. would be 
worth bué $160, and the tax on this would be 
but $5, and at this rate of taxation this place 
ought to sell for $200 or S300 more thaw it will 
HOW. 


Let us take another henieetead! this. Hme:in, 


the village, owned by another old gentlemau 
who “Hres up” when anything is suid about 
Henry George. “House $1,300, barn. 3150, 
house lot, one .acre, $700"—tutal: $2,159. The. 
tux on this place was SSL. 13, so that, leaving 
the land valne at $700, the rate of tive per cent 
would make the: taxes: abottth: 34° more. thin 
now; but ou the other band then all new. im- 
provements would ¢o untaxed. 


Let us-pext take one of the best places in. 


town as follows: “Houseé $38,000, barn 3300, 

house lot ‘one and one-eizhib acres 32,000.) 
The land tax at live per cent would reduce the 
taxes on this place by some 350; 
goes with. every gride of homesteads, not in- 
cluding extensive grounds. Of course, if we 

can ‘suppese” a little $590: house.on a $10, 00) 
lot. we shall incet with a diferent result, ‘but 


we are not figuring in “supposition” to-day. 


we are Hguriug w ith facts. 

To be sure, there are cases where the taxes 
would be increased. 
cases: ‘'Hvuuse- $2,200, barn: $200, home lot 
four acres $2,200." The taxss here would be 
increased from 30S:15 to SLO if we allow 
nothing for improvements on the lot; this is 


the result of bolding four acres of vacant. 


iuud in the center of ‘the village.” Restrict 
the home lot to one acre, and the taxes would 
be reduced by sume S40. In. such cases 2s 
this we 
to “abolish all taxation save that upon land 
values” inciudes free trade aud absolute re- 
lief from those indirect taxes thet for ordi- 
nary househelders are far more of a burden 
than the direct tuxes they pi ay. By this 
means the owner of tbis last piece of prop 
erty could keep his’ four acres of land, ane 
still be benefited pecuniarily by the change i in 
the system of taxation. 

Look through our valuation book from end 
to end and I defy any one to find any confis- 
cation of homesteads in the single tax. In 
the great majority of cases it will reduce the 
taxes on ihese Httle homes, and with the: tax 
permaneutly reduced they ought to sell for 


more after the change was made than, they 


will now. 
It is the same WHER: “Hittle favineé as itis. 


with “little homes.” Where there are any. 
buildiugs cr improvements worthy of the. 
‘ame, their owners would quite generally pay. 


the same or sometimes less taxes than now; 


znd so it. 


‘Here is oneof the worst: 


should remember that the proposition. 


-matehed in Pennsy!v 
“system of East Lendon finds. its cow erpurt 
—Hudiavapolis. . 


do their work here as. there. 


countries to undersell America in the markets: 
oF the world, riCedar Rapids, lows, New. ni 
a. : 
‘The ldgic of eoveetion is that we can ete 
tect ourselves from other nations only by sub-_ 


mitting to over-taxation to the amount of 


$60, 000, 000.2. year.—{Mcmphis Appeal. sy 
They may rant and preach about: protection 
and the beauties of our tarill svscem, but the. - 
truth andthe whole truth in a nut shell was 
uttered by the “Old Reman” when he said, 


“The tariff taxes everybody, and is aa intol- 


erable burden.”—[Fultoa, Ti, Journal. . 


Indirect taxation acts on the same principle 
as the sneak thief, and vet it linds defenders 
‘among these who suffer by it the most Roenkye 
—[Nausatuek, Conh.. Agitator. 

It is. to be doubted if any depth of poverty 
in christendom. canuot tind its counterpart ir 
this youny country, where we are. free from 
the poverty produciur cause of u standing 
army and navy, and the loug accumulation 
wt possession of the hind by a comparative 
few... The sufferiag in Eneland’s minescau de 
ania. The “sweating” 


in New York and Chicago.— 
News (Rep.). . 

We have no right-to interfere with the 
vote of auy man—arnd yet it-riles us that 
men-sbould vote to compe: us.to turn over a 


portion of our carnings to benefit some manu-- 


facturer in the east who would not chip in a 
nickel to save. us from, the poor honse, or: to 
buy usa. coffin if we should die.—{Cedar 
Cuunty, Neb., Nonpurcil. 


Through the insolenee and creed of. many 


highly protected employers there is a rapidly 


crowing: Paanedy: among workingmen in. 
favor of free trade. There is 2 strong io 
dustrial - Stemieat foRowing Henry George.— 
LJobnstewn, N. VS Democrat. aad 

‘A country can’t get rich by taxation any 
more than amanecan lift himself by pulling: 
onthe straps of his. boots. Ruther less, for 
here the action aud reaction ure the same— 
bub ina tariff tax you are taking from the 


consumers (all tie: people) and givme: to: the - 


mauutacturer’ ithe few). The pretense is 
wages. Wages were higher in this country 
than in Europe before we had a: tr Lrilf, and 
they wil remain: higher 
have it, if that time should. ever come, and 
would continue to remain till density of pe pu- 
jntion.. the burden of standing armies and 
the crushing Weight. ef national debt should 
The tariff so 
faras the workingmun is concerned is mestly 


a fraud. —t{iadi ana polis News (Rep). 


“peopie 
purpose of -enriching 1,000,000 people who. . 


when the direct taxation is alone considered. j 


It was these ‘little farms” and “little homes’. 


which the Republican coupled together as to 
be contiscuted by the single tax, The result 


with be fe both classcs would be just the con-. 


trary. It would generally add to their vaiue.: 

But among the big farmers. some of them 
would bave to cateh it. ‘Pie farmers,” I 
mean, in the sense that they hold a great 
deal of land, not.in the sense that they ure 
putting it to its best use, for if they were the 
siugle tax would benefit them. Here is a 


place that belongs to such a big. farmer: 


Pet hie het 


“House, $575, barn, 360), farm, ISG acres, 
$2,700." Ele keeps three cows on. this place 
and dves about ail the work: himsetf, ant a: 
precious poor living be is getting, according 
to all appearances. His fences ‘are mostly 
down and a great fringe of. weeds and bushes 
grows around the outside of all his miowing. 
lots, dininuishing their crop bearing area by 
seyerel aeres. The: nets: tax would raise 
this farmers direct tux from S60 to about 


$110, but, being exempo from a great burden 


of-taxativn which is not now uppurent to hin, 
itis easy to see that even then he might keep 
all bis land and be as welloit. The single tax, 
as We bave said, inciudes free trade, aud even 
Or hist 1 sae of LY aoe avanti Fes 


. People have learned thag it is the most sur-_ 
pristig folly that- 05,000,000 hard working 
should ‘conseut to be taxed. for the 


have made up their: minds to live. oo the fat. 
of the ls nd.—(Pretsburg Trades Journal.: 


The «reatest enemy of the creenback doe- 
trine has. been the republican erty. It is po 


less the enemy of that doctrine to-day than | 
+ it was in former years. Its datred of green- 


buckisin is emphasized by the nomination ofa 
mau whoo-dectared the erecubackers were 
idiots and should be confined in an idiot asy- 
lum. The ereeubacker who favors in any 
Way the election of Harrison and Merton de- 


serves a straight jacket and confinement on 
avcount ‘of idiocy. —(Gracd Rapids, Mich., — 


Leader. 
The tariff buron is a corsair who pillage 
farmers, mechanics and laborers just as the 


buccaneers once pillaged the isiands in the 
Spanish main.—{St. Paul Globe. . 


At Work Down in the West Indies. 
Kryestoy, Jamaica, W. L—At a public 


“Meeting to protest agaiast an increase of 


taxation, held on Sept. G, in the town. hall 


“here, the following was. carried by acclama- 


: aud phe Galidine 


+ 


tion: 


Resolved, That this meeting disapproves of 
the present system of assessing taxes on the 
coaditivn of repair or painting of houses as 
being 2. dine or punishment on ‘the owner who 
duproves bis property and a bar to owners 
repairing or painting their houses, and conse- 
quently an injury to mechanics, workmen 
trades: and this meeting 
the tax: be laid. on the 
~ and 1 sob on the improve- 
onthe jand. 


: SINGLE Tax. Man.” 


ld sivecest that 


It is” 


atter:we shall not: 


; 145 acrés, increase--— 


* 


